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EDITOR'S NOTES 


Once again we are heavily indebted to 
Abbott Kaplan for a comprehensive and 
well catalogued review of research in our 
field. He has had an able assist from Mary 
Jane Hewitt and others on the U.C.L.A. 
staff. The annual research review is valued 
by all of us. It is a labor of love and a truly 
magnificent contribution. With an eye on 
our impoverished budget, we cannot help 
but wonder what we would do without the 
willing and sturdy U.C.L.A. intellects. Some 
of our more thoughtful colleagues will 
doubtless send a personal note of apprecia- 
tion to the U.C.L.A. administration. 


* * 


Our admiration for the article by Coolie 
Verner and John S. Newberry is almost 
boundless. They have deeply penetrated the 
extant research on the nature of adult par- 
ticipation. Their report may set a new 
standard for excellence in articles of this 
kind. 


Orace Johnson set us to reflecting on 
conversations we have heard, had, and 
wished we had. We owe a great deal of 
our adumbral learning to this form of ac- 
tivity. While in this mood, we recalled a 
choice statement by Dr. Griswold of Yale. 
You can find it in Autonomous Groups, 
XII (Nos. 3 and 4, 1957), on page eleven. 

It says in part, “Conversation in this 
country has fallen upon evil days—It is 
drowned out in singing commercials by the 
world’s most productive economy that has 
so little to say for itself it has to hum it. 
It is hushed and shushed in dimly lighted 
parlors by television audiences who used to 


read, argue, and even play bridge, an old 
fashioned card game requiring speech. It 
is shouted down by devil’s advocates, 
thrown into disorder by points of order 
and subdued by soft-voiced censors . . 
Conversation ... laid the foundation of the 
civilization we are dedicated to defend. It 
was conversation of which the New Testa- 
ment, the greatest teaching ever recorded, 
was composed . . . Great books, scientific 
discoveries, works of art, great perceptions 
of truth and beauty in any form, all require 
great conversation to complete their mean- 
ing; without it they are abracadabra, color 
to the blind or music to the deaf. Conversa- 
tion is the handmaid of learning, true reli- 
gion and free government.” 


Recommended reading are the articles by 
James Wilber Harrison and J. D. Mezirow. 
Both have made scholarly approaches to 
problems common to many of our col- 
leagues. 


Contributions for future issues of 
Aputt EpucaTIon continue to come from 
all parts of our field. As a result of this 
interest, the number of high quality articles 
scheduled for the fall and winter issues is 


‘most exciting. We also are much encour- 


aged by the number of people who have 
offered to prepare articles on various topics 
ef concern to educators. Perhaps there will 
be an opportunity to discuss some of these 
ideas during the annual AEA conference 
in Cincinnati in November. Meanwhile, we 
anticipate hearing from others who wish to 
express worthwhile and stimulating ideas. 


W 


By Abbott Kaplan 
Associate Director, University Extension, University of California, Los Angeles 


HIS is the fifth issue of Aputt EpucaTion 

which contains a section reporting on 
research in adult education. Previous reports 
appeared in the Winter and Summer issues 
of 1955 and in the Summer issues of 
1956 and 1957. As was pointed out in 
last year’s report, most of the studies are 
descriptive rather than experimental in na- 
ture. Generally speaking, the most signifi- 
cant research studies in adult education have 
been produced by social scientists in other 
disciplines rather than by adult educators. 
The basic research in adult learning and 
adult interests, in adult use of leisure time, 
in group dynamics and in sociological as- 
pects of adult education were done by psy- 
chologists and sociologists. Perhaps this is 
inevitable. Perhaps adult education should 
not be regarded as a discipline in itself. It 
is essentially an applied field. Its tools are 
derived from psychology and sociology; its 
philosophic framework from social philoso- 
phy, political science, and history. Perhaps 
we cannot expect to accelerate and expand 
basic research in adult education unless and 
until professional adult educators are highly 
trained in one of the foregoing disciplines. 
On the whole, this has not been the case 
in the past. As an applied field, adult educa- 
tion may be likened to medicine, in which 
most of the fundamental research is done 
by those well grounded in chemistry, or 
biology, or psychology, etc. Similarly, ex- 
pansion of fundamental knowledge in adult 
education probably requires intensive train- 
ing in one of the social sciences or philos- 
ophy. 

Armed with these tools, we may learn 
more about the basic nature and needs of 
adults and how the latter can be more 
widely and effectively served by adult 
education programs. Programs in adult edu- 
cation have been largely derivative from 
our secondary school and university curric- 
ula and the methodology employed has not 
been too dissimilar. The greater part of all 
adult education offerings, both by the pub- 
lic schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing, have tended to be courses or offerings 
parallel to those offered in the regular pro- 
grams of these institutions. 

The world of the new technology, more 
leisure time, and world interdependence 


may require curricula and methodologies of 
an entirely different order. In an interesting 
essay entitled, “Adult Education Today 
(in Dangerous Thoughts, W. W. Nave, 
New York, 1940) the eminent British scien- 
tist, Lancelot Hogben, remarks: 

“At all great turning-points in the history 
of our social culture the recognition of a 
new social need has been the signal for the 
birth of a new science and the birth of a 
new science has had the backing of a pop- 
ular movement outside the established uni- 
versities. Turning-points in cultural history 
are not times when men seek culture for the 
passive satisfaction of second-hand living. 
They are times when men recognize that 
knowledge brings the power to shape human 
destiny. In the present struggle between 
Dictatorship and Democracy the future of 
Democracy may once more depend on 
forging new instruments of culture. As I 
see it, there is a worthier task for an organ- 
ization like the Workers Education Associa- 
tion than bringing the culture of the univer- 
sities to the humblest worker. It can help 
to salvage Democracy by becoming the 
instrument of a mew social culture. By 
fearless criticism of the shortcomings of 
our universities it can strengthen the hands 
of those who, like Babbage in his own time, 
realize what a university could be if it 
undertook the tasks worthy of its opportu- 


Areas of Adult Study 


Bercevin, Paut AND Morris, Dwicut H. 
Adult Education in the Hospital. (Non-De- 
gree, Bureau of Studies in Adult Education, 
Indiana University and Purdue Univer- 
sity) Estimated completion: 1960. 

Purpose: To apply certain educational 
conditions of adult learning in educational 
programs of selected general hospitals in 
Indiana. 

Inquiries to: Bureau of Studies in Adult 
Education, Indiana University, Box 42, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


CHERNICK, JAcK; GOLDSTEIN, BERNARD, et al. 
Union Education Evaluation. (Research 
and Labor Programs, Institute of Manage- 
ment and Labor Relations, Rutgers Uni- 
versity) Estimated completion: 1959. 
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Purpose: To evaluate an on-going edu- 
cation program in the field of union edu- 
cation, and in the process, to develop 
reliable evaluation techniques of general 
applicability. 

Method: Testing of teachers and students; 
observation of classes; interviewing of par- 
ticipating and  non-participating union 
members; participant observation in local 
unions involved, to observe role of student 
union members. 

Inquiries to: Herbert Levine, Acting Di- 
rector, Labor Program, Institute of Man- 
agement and Labor Relations, Rutgers-The 
State University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Dance, Francis E. X. An Analysis of Speech 
Programs in One Hundred and Eight Se- 
lected Evening Colleges in the United 
States. (Ph.D., Northwestern University) 
Estimated completion: August, 1958. 

Purpose: An analytical examination of the 
speech offerings in a representative group 
of evening colleges; this investigation to be 
made in an effort to correlate research in 
the fields of professional adult education and 
speech education with actual practices in 
the area of adult speech education. 

Inquiries to: Author, 724 Washington 
Street, Evanston, Ill. 


Forer, Bernarp. An Analysis of Philosophy 
and Practices in Workers Education Since 
1920. (Ed.D., Rutgers University) Esti- 
mated completion: May, 1959. 

Purpose: In addition to examining phi- 
losophy and practices in workers education, 
relationships to general field of adult edu- 
cation will be examined, with particular 
attention to separatist tendencies in labor 
education and underlying assumptions basic 
to separatism. 

Inquiries to: Author, 573 Emmett Ave- 
nue, Trenton 9, N. J. 


Mircuett, Joun W. A Study of Activities 
and Projects Offered by United States Col- 
leges and Universities for In-Service Edu- 


cation in Music. (Ph.D., University of 
Wisconsin) Estimated completion: July, 
1958. 

Purpose: To develop a statement of pur- 
poses guiding colleges and universities in 
their role in in-service education; to de- 
scribe the offerings for fulfilling these pur- 
poses in the field of music; to note impli- 
cations for the future development of in- 
service education in music. This particular 
investigation is one phase of a broader study 
of music offerings for persons other than 
regularly enrolled campus students. 


Inquiries to: Burton Kreitlow, School of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


THURMAN, ArTHUR OpeELL. The operational 
problems of the principal involved in ad- 
ministering a program of integration in 
elementary schools in four Midwestern 
cities of 100,000 population and above, 
with implications for other cities of similar 
size. (Ed.D., University of Kansas) Com- 
pleted: 1958. 

Purpose: Educating school population to 
face up to the social and educational fac- 
tors in integration programs. 

Major Findings: Where integration has 
been worked at, it is proceeding. Integra- 
tion of teaching staff needs more construc- 
tive attention. Students usually integrate; 
adults need more education for integration. 

Available on loan from: Library, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


Audio Visual and Printed Materials 


Powett, Donato Franxuin. A Survey of 
the Coverage of a Proposed Educational 
Television Station at the University of 
Kansas. (Ed.D., University of Kansas) 
Completed: June, 1956. 

Purpose: To establish ample area cover- 
age (population-wise) to justify an educa- 
tional television station in Northeast Kansas. 

Major Findings: A tentative workable 
plan was devised, but financing would have 
to be worked out. 

Available on loan from: Watson Library, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


Clientele of Adult Education 


Barrett, Dororay M. A Group Nobody 
Knows: The Undergraduate Matriculated 
Student in the School of General Studies, 
Hunter College, Part I. (Non-Degree, The 
Guidance Bureau, Hunter College). 

Purpose: Development of sound guid- 
ance program for students attending col- 
lege evenings. Analysis of data obtained 
from study of the records of a representa- 
tive sample of 322 undergraduate matricu- 
lated students in the School of General 
Studies registered February, 1957. 


Major Findings: Part 1: A.B. candidates: 
Women 88%; graduates of New York City 
high schools 98%; under 25 years of age— 
47%; over 40 years of age—11%; freshman 
—51%; sophomores—15%; interested in 
social sciences—69%; sciences—19%; lan- 
guages—11%; music and art—5%; attend 2 
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nights per week—70%; they achieve good 
academic records. 

Inquiries to: Author, Director, Guidance 
Bureau, Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Brown, Aan. A Study of Collegiate Edu- 
cation as a Determinative Factor in the 
Continuing Education of College Alumni. 
(Ph.D., University of Chicago) Estimated 
completion: September, 1960. 

Purpose: To test certain hypotheses con- 
cerning the relation of the educational 
experience in college to the learning in- 
terests and habits that persist after gradua- 
tion. This study will seek to establish the 
hypothesis that the quality of collegiate 
education is a key factor affecting the 
continuing education of a college graduate. 

Inquiries to: Author, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo. 


Burman, Artuur C. A Study of Difficulties 
in Aspirational Fulfillment Among Adults 
of Lower Socio-Economic Levels. (Ed.D., 
Indiana University) Estimated completion: 
Summer, 1958. 

Purpose: (1) To discover factors which 
adults on a low socio-economic level iden- 
tify as preventing the fulfillment of their 
expressed aspirations; and (2) to suggest the 
significance of the findings for adult edu- 
cation agencies. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Paul Bergevin, Bureau of 
Studies in Adult Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Box 42, Bloomington, Ind. 


Harrison, JaMes. How Students in Off- 
Campus Credit Courses Learn of the 
Courses. (Non-Degree, Continuing Educa- 
tion Service, Michigan State University) 
Completed: 1957. 

Purpose: To find out what kinds of 
people enroll in off-campus credit courses 
given by Michigan State University and to 
find out why they take the courses and 
how they learn that the courses are being 
given. 

Major Findings: The students tended to 
be men and women who had graduated 
from college six to ten years ago. Their 
principal occupations were education, busi- 
ness and industry. Most of them were 
married and had children. They tended 
to live in counties contiguous to Michigan 
State University extension centers. They 
were taking credit courses as parts of 
formal academic programs, which they 
felt would help them advance in their pres- 


ent work and would contribute to their 
general personal development. Nearly half 
of them had not taken off-campus courses 
with MSU before. They had learned about 
the courses primarily through MSU book- 
lets, notices at work, word of mouth, and 
newspapers. 

Inquiries to: Continuing Education Re- 
search, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


Houre, O. An Exploratory Study of 
the Self-Educating Person. (Non-Degree, 
University of Chicago.) 

Purpose: To attempt to determine if 
there are any common characteristics 
among those individuals who have been 
identified as persons who have a generalized 
need to keep on learning. 

Method: Focussed interviews with 20 
persons who have been identified as being 
“self-educating.” 

Inquiries to: Author, Department of Ed- 
ucation, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Ill. 


Knox, Aran B. Adult College Students: 
An Analysis of Certain Factors Related to 


the Characteristics of Students Attending a 
University Adult College. (Ed.D., Syracuse 
University) Completed: May, 1958. 

Purpose: To determine the nature of 
adult college students in one adult college, 
with emphasis on characteristics, sub-popu- 
lations, comparison with community, method 
of clientele analysis, and implications for 
university level adult education. 

Major Findings: (1) Sub-populations can 
be identified. (2) Students are similar on 
important factors. (3) Degree of serving 
the community as defined by objectives can 
be demonstrated. (4) Method for clientele 
analysis is presented. 

Available on film from: University Mi- 
crofilms, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


McCrary, J. S. The Social Characteristics 
of the Older People of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. (Non-Degree, Council of Com- 
munity Forces, Sub-committee on Aging, 
Chattanooga) Estimated completion: Feb- 
ruary, 1959. 

Purpose: A description and analysis of 
the role, status, and participation of people 
65 and over in the metropolitan Chatta- 
nooga area, ie., living arrangements, edu- 
cational attainments, health, family life, 
informal interaction with friends, leisure 
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and recreation, clubs and organizations, 
employment, economic security, religion, 
retirement, attitudes, and present and needed 
services in the community for assistance to 
older citizens. 

Inquiries to: Author, Department of So- 
ciology, University of Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Srern, Bernarp H., anp MissaLi, ELLSWERTH. 
Adults in College. (Non-Degree, Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for Adults) 
Estimated completion: January, 1959. 

Purpose: A study of adult learning and 
adult teaching, based on an experimental 
project conducted with selected degree- 
seeking adults of wide experience and in- 
tellectual acuity over a period of four years. 
The book will deal with the nature of the 
adult degree-seeking their needs 
and problems, special curricula and teach- 
ing devices which have been formulated 
for them, and evaluation of their learning. 

Inquiries to: Author, Brooklyn College, 
School of General Studies, Brooklyn 10, 
N. Y. 


Wuxins, Ratpo Wirrrep. A Study to 
Determine the Adult Education Needs of 
Providence, Rhode Island. (Ed.D., Boston 
University) Completed: 1955. 

Purpose: To identify the educational 
needs of the adult population of Providence, 
Rhode Island, and to determine what kind 
of adult education program in this area 
would best fill these needs. 

Major Findings: (1) Age range to which 
adult is to be oriented: young adults, adults 
in middle life, and golden agers. People in 
middle life in majority. (2) Classes should 
be scheduled at night. (3) Students should 
be given an opportunity to pay for the 
course. (4) Academic credits are not im- 
portant. (5) General and liberal education 
are needed. 

Available on loan from: School of Edu- 
cation Library, Boston University, Boston 
15, Mass. 


Leadership and Leadership 
Training 
Frepter, Frep E. Leader Attitudes and 


Group Effectiveness. 
versity of Illinois.) 
Purpose: To develop measuring instru- 
ments of group effectiveness. A theory of 
interpersonal perception and psychological 
distance is represented schematically. Lead- 
ership is merely a license to practice, not 


(Non-Degree, Uni- 


a cure. The cure will depend upon skills 
and abilities. Task force leadership. skills 
include psychological distance. Policy- 
making leadership appears to depend upon 
a combination of sociometric choice versus 
psychological distance. 

Published by: University Press, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Sorren, JosepH. Training of Non-Profes- 
sional Leadership in Adult Education. 
(Ph.D., University of Chicago) Estimated 
completion: 1959. 

Purpose: To demonstrate that non-profes- 
sional leaders of groups in adult education 
programs can learn effectively adult educa- 
tion objectives by means of short training 
courses; that training by the “case discus- 
sion” method is more effective than tradi- 
tional methods of teaching. 

Inquiries to: Author, 3053 N. Farwell, 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 


Zaun, Jane C. Prediction of Leadership 
Ability from Ratings Given at a Leader 
Training Institute. (Non-Degree.) 

Purpose: To determine if ratings given to 
potential leaders at a leader training insti- 
tute can predict subsequent performance 
to any degree. 

Inquiries to: Author, University Extension, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


College and University 
Adult Education 


Axrorp, Rocer W. Dr. William H. Lighty 
—His Educational Philosophy and His 
Leadership in Adult Education in Wiscon- 
sin. (Ph.D., University of Chicago) Esti- 
mated completion: September, 1960. 

Purpose: To examine Dr. W. H. Lighty’s 
philosophy of education, some of the in- 
fluences that came to bear upon his life, 
and the contributions he made to the field 
of adult education as the father of cor- 
respondence study in the Extension Divi- 
sion at the University of Wisconsin. 

Inquiries to: Author, Assistant Director, 
University of Wisconsin, Racine Extension 
Center, 2300 Hayes, Racine, Wis. 


Carey, James. The Development of the 
University Evening College in Urban 
America: An Aspect of Institutionalization 
in Higher Education. (Ph.D., Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for Adults) 

Purpose: To analyze the growth of the 
adult education unit in ten urban univer- 
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sities in order to discover what role the 
kind of student body, administration, pro- 
grams, physical plant, and capital equipment 
play in the evolution of the evening college. 

Method: Case study analysis is used to 
explore hypotheses in the area of institu- 
tional growth and change. 

Major Findings: The evening college 
develops from an extension of daytime 
departments with part-time director to di- 
visional status with a full-time dean as 
administrator. The student body assumes 
more stable characteristics and the faculty 
evolves to a joint appointment system. 

To be published by: The Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 4819 
South Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill. 


Crane. Cartson E. A Critical Analysis of 
Selected University Continuation Centers in 
the United States. (Ed.D., New York Uni- 
versity) Estimated completion: October, 
1958. 

Purpose: A status study of the continuing 
education centers in the United States 
which were in operation in 1957. The study 
covers purposes, organization, internal and 
external relationships, facilities, programs 
and financing. 

Inquiries to: Author, Box U-56, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Crimi, James ©. Adult Education in the 
Liberal Arts Colleges. (Ph.D., University of 
Chicago) Completed: 1957. 

Purpose: To determine the extent and 
nature of the adult education efforts of the 
independent liberal arts colleges of the 
United States, and why they have added 
this function to their traditional role. 

Major Findings: A description of what 
liberal arts colleges are now doing in the 
field cf adult education. 

Puilished by: The Center for the Study of 
Libera\ Education for Adults, 4819 South 
Grec:.wood Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill. 


DickerMAN, Watson. The Introductory 
Course in Adult Education at 25 Universi- 
ties. (Non-Degree, Professors of Adult 
Education, AEA-USA) Completed: March, 
1958. 

Purpose: To compare the purposes and 
content of the introductory course in adult 
education at 25 universities. 

Major Findings: An introductory course 
in adult education may be offered at as 
many as 50 American and Canadian uni- 
versities. This study is based on data from 
23 American and 2 Canadian universities. 


At nearly all of these institutions, the pur- 
pose of this course is the same: To provide 
an overview of the field of adult education. 
Content of the course varies considerably 
from institution to institution but becomes 
more similar as institutions develop sub- 
sequent courses in adult education to which 
blocks of content from this omnibus course 
are then shifted. Especially likely to be 
shifted to subsequent courses are such items 
of content as the administration of adult 
education, methods of teaching adults, ma- 
terials in adult education, etc. 

Available on loan from: Author, School 
of Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


Downtnc, Laurence R. A Proposal for an 
Extension Division for Potomac University, 
Washington, D. C. (Ed.D., University of 
Nebraska) Estimated completion: July, 
1958. 

Purpose: To determine through a histori- 
cal survey of adult education an appraisal of 
current extension practices through current 
literature, personal visitation of selected 
institutions and interview; and through an 
evaluation of the purposes and needs of 


the Seventh-Day Adventist clientele served 
by the proposed university, a program of 
extension activity suitable for the institu- 
tion. 

Inquiries to: Author, 3819 S. 47th Street, 
Lincoln 6, Nebr. 


Hartiey, James R. A Study of the Poten- 
tialities for Growth and Development of 
the Goshen County Community College 
(Ed.D., University of Wyoming) Com- 
pleted: June, 1958. 

Purpose: To determine attitudes held by 
Goshen County people concerning the Com- 
munity College, the adequacy of its cur- 
riculum, its public relations activities and 
the possibilities for increasing financial sup- 
port for the institution through increasing 
the size of the college district. Economic 
trends and growth of population were 
analyzed. 

Method: The history of the county and 
of the community college was studied. 
Major effort involved the interviewing of 
a representative sampling of the population 
from each school district. 

Major Findings: The people of Goshen 
County demonstrated awareness that the 
Community College was serving real needs 
of the county in providing university- 
parallel courses and offerings in business 
and secretarial science. They indicated will- 
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ingness, by a substantial majority, to vote 
in favor of paying additional taxes to sup- 
port the institution. The study of trends 
in population growth and economic devel- 
opment found that while the college enroll- 
ment was not likely to increase prestiy. 
potentialities were adequate to justify con- 
tinuing the operation of the college. 
Available on loan from: University of 
Wyoming Library, Laramie, Wyo. 


Jayne, Crarence D. Report of Sub-Com- 
mittee on Adult Education of Wyoming 
Study of Higher Education. (Non-Degree, 
University of Wyoming) Estimated com- 
pletion: September, 1958. 

Purpose: The study is primarily concerned 
with the adult education and service pro- 
grams of the University of Wyoming. It 
includes a survey of the activities of the 
Division of Adult Education and Commun- 
ity Services and of the Wyoming Agricul- 
tural Service—an analysis of characteristics 
of the population served, an examination of 
trends and some general conclusions and 
recommendations. 

Inquiries to: Author, University of Wy- 
oming, Laramie, Wyo. 


Lackey, Katuartne. Study of Community 
Development Programs in Colleges and 
Universities ae to NUEA. (Non- 
Degree, Community Development Division 
of the National University Extension As- 
sociation and the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults) Estimated 
completion: September 1, 1958. 

Purpose: (1) To stimulate interest in 
community development among colleges and 
universities not' now offering such pro- 
grams. (2) To find out where the major 
programs are; to define some of the com- 
mon denominators in administration, phi- 
losophy, method,’ purpose, and salient 
activities; to delineate the differences in 
approach; and to arrive at some estimate of 
the significance of these programs as a 
major area of adult education in relation 
to social and economic conditions at the 
community level. 

Inquiries to: Author, Coordinator, Com- 
munity Services, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. 


Power, Frankuin A. Survey of Factors 
Related to Evening Division Student Needs 
at Boston University. (M.Ed., Boston Uni- 
versity) Estimated completion: July, 1958. 

Purpose: The study is based upon a sur- 


vey of Evening Division student needs at 
Boston University. It covers such items 
as educational and vocational goals, cur- 
riculum, counseling, class scheduling and 
extra-curricular social and cultural activi- 
ties. The results will serve as a guide in 
improving the total Evening Division pro- 
gram. 

Inquiries to: Author, Assistant to the Di- 
rector, Evening Division, Boston Univer- 
sity, 685 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
15, Mass. 


Sacer, G. Atten. The Role of Degree Pro- 
grams in Adult Higher Education. (Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin) Estimated com- 
pletion: Summer, 1959. 

Purpose: Study will be limited to bacca- 
laureate degree programs of accredited 
American colleges and universities. Its pur- 
poses are to clarify the present status of 
degree programs of adult higher education, 
to summarize critically the major issues 
pertinent to their status, and to examine 
implications for the future potential of 
adult higher educational degree programs. 

Inquiries to: Author, College of Special 
and Continuation Studies, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


Wits, Gienn E. The Role of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Extended Programs in 
the State of Kentucky. (Ed.D., University 
of Kentucky) Estimated completion: Au- 
gust, 1958. 

Purpose: To determine the kind and 
scope of program expected of the Extended 
Programs, based on concepts held by pro- 
fessional educators and lay leaders through- 
out the state. 

Inquiries to: Author, 545 §S. Limistone, 
Lexington, Ky. 


ZeHMER, Georce B. The Story of the 
Founding of Clinch Valley College. (Non- 
Degree) Completed: May 1, 1958. 

Purpose: To record the steps that led 
to the establishment of this branch of the 
University of Virginia and the role which 
the Extension Division of the University 
played in this development. 

Major Findings: A program of extension 
education supervised and administered by a 
university can lead to the establishment of a 
college designed to not only better serve 
the adults of the area, but to provide more 
traditional college education to young men 
and women who otherwise might not avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 
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Published by: University of Virginia 
Press, Richmond, Va. Available for dis- 
tribution by July 1, 1958. 


Library and Adult Education 


SmirH, Rosert M. Libraries and Adult 
Education. (Non-Degree, Bureau of Studies 
in Adult Education, Indiana University 
and Purdue University) Estimated com- 
pletion: June, 1959. 

Purpose: To contribute to the educa- 
tional of library adult educa- 
tion; to develop long-term in-service and 
community adult education prog in 
and through libraries; to explore the 
relationship of libraries’ in-service education 
activities to community adult education 
activities; to develop materials for prac- 
titioners of library adult education; to 
develop a “core” training experience of one 
to two weeks for lay leaders and profes- 
sionals in library adult education; to dis- 
cover attitudes which inhibit productive 
adult education in and through libraries; to 
develop improved graduate curriculum in 
library adult education. 

Inquiries to: Author, Bureau of Studies in 
Adult Education, Indiana University, Box 
42, Bloomington, Ind. 


Policy and Program 


Brunner, EpMunp A Review and Ap- 
praisal of Adult Education Research. (Non- 
Degree, Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University) Estimated comple- 
tion: November, 1958. 

Purpose: This study is a review and ap- 
praisal of all obtainable research in adult 
education to determine basic generaliza- 
tions on which policy can be based. It in- 
cludes the research in social science disci- 
plines with implications for adult education 
and will make suggestions as to needed 
research. 

Inquiries to: Author, Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University, 605 
W. 115th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Counstagpt, Martin L. A Study of Adult 
Education Offerings in Greater Milwaukee. 


(Non-Degree, Milwaukee Council for 
Adult Learning) Estimated completion: 
1959. 


Purpose: To further coordination of 
offerings and cooperation between different 
agencies. To induce evaluation of existing 
programs and offerings in terms of the 


effectiveness with which stated objectives 
are accomplished. To encourage reappraisal 
of stated objectives. To aid the exploration 
of unmet needs in the larger community 
for adult education offerings. 

Inquiries to: Author, Assistant Professor 
of Sociology, University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 


WeEtNuHoLp, Crype E. Proposed Standards 
for Teachers and Directors of Adult Edu- 
cation in New Jersey. (Ed.D., Rutgers 
University) Completed: June, 1957. 

Purpose: To determine the kinds of com- 
petencies needed for teachers and directors 
of adult education. The study included the 
present status of the teachers and directors 
in New Jersey adult education programs, 
and a summary of their opinions as to the 
kinds of preparation needed to make their 
work more effective. 

Major Findings: Adult education teach- 
ers and directors need, to some extent, a 
different kind of preparation than is gener- 
ally secured through the regular teacher 
preparation program. Many of the com- 
petencies needed in the regular day school 
program can be effectively used in the adult 
program, however. 

Available on loan from: Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Methods and Processes 


R. Some Philosophic 
Aspects of Group Dynamics. (M.A., Uni- 
versity of California) Estimated completion: 
August 15, 1958. 

Purpose: To examine some statements 
about group dynamics theory made by a 
few of its leading proponents in adult 
education; to compare these statements, 
trace their connections to larger con- 
temporary theory, and to make critical 
evaluations. 

Inquiries to: Author, University Extension, 
University of California, 405 Hilgard Av- 
enue, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Harrison, JAMEs. Instruction in the National 
Institute for Organization Management. 
(Non-Degree, Continuing Education Serv- 
ice, Michigan State University) Completed: 
1957. 

Purpose: To evaluate the effectiveness of 
a seven-day institute on organization man- 
agement for executives of associations and 
chambers of commerce. 

Major Findings: Despite the generally 
high level of instruction in this large and 
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varied program, the instructors experienced 
difficulty in gauging the level of student 
interest and previous experience with the 
subject. They were concerned about gaps 
in the continuity of instruction from one 
class period to the next. All of this pointed 
to the need for more extensive advance 
communications with the instructors about 
the students and about the articulation of 
separate subjects. 

Inquiries to: Continuing Education Re- 
search, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


IncHAM, Roy J. A Comparative Study of 
Two Conceptions of Adult Education: 
Community Development and Continuing 
Education. (Ph.D., University of Chicago) 
Estimated completion: Spring, 1959. 

Purpose: To determine the similarities 
and differences in viewpoint of the leaders 
of community development and of con- 
tinuing education in respect to three of 
the fundamental aspects of any educational 
program; namely, objectives, learning ex- 
periences and evaluation. 

Inquiries to: Author, Department of Ed- 
ucation, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Ill. 


Lepore, Apert R. Television Research 
Project II. (Non-Degree, San Francisco 
State College) Estimated completion: Fall, 
1958. 

Purpose: (1) To compare performances 
of students in six general education courses 
when taught by television at home, tele- 
vision on campus, and by conventional 
procedures. (2) To assess the relationship 
of factors such as achievement, critical 
thinking, academic aptitude, etc., to student 
performance. 

Method: Standardized objective tests, 
locally constructed tests, critical incident 
techniques, attitudes, and sociometric 
devices. 

Inquiries to: Author, TV Research Pro- 
ject II, San Francisco State College, 1600 
Holloway, San Francisco 27, Calif. 


Murpny, Joun B. Some Aspects of Com- 
munity Services in Higher Institutions. 
(Ph.D., University of Texas) Estimated 
completion: Spring, 1959. 

Purpose: To examine the resources for 
short courses, conferences, and institutes in 
selected higher institutions, to evaluate 
their methods of organization for effective 
programs as a means of determining meth- 
ods which will be applicable to other in- 


stitutions for initiating or strengthening their 
programs. 

Inquiries to: Author, 
Street, Austin 2, Tex. 


1309 East 12th 


PatMeR, Rosert E. A Comparison of Three 
Techniques of Instruction Used in Teach- 
ing Aviation Physiology at a USAF Pri- 
mary Pilot Training School. (M.A., Flor- 
ida State University) Completed: June, 1958. 

Purpose: To compare achievement and 
student satisfaction, using three techniques 
of instruction: lecture, discussion, and lec- 
ture-discussion when used to teach a rigid 
academic subject in a very formal learning 
situation. 

Method: Experimental. 

Major Findings: Lecture technique was 
superior to the other two. The differences in 
achievement between the lecture and the 
discussion groups was not significant but 
between the lecture and the lecture-discus- 
sion it was significant at the .05 level of 
confidence. The lecture-discussion groups 
showed significantly more student satisfac- 
tion than the other groups. 

Available on loan from: Library, The 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


ScuacuT, Rosert H. Residential Adult Ed- 
ucation—An Analysis and Interpretation. 
(Ph.D., University of Wisconsin) Com- 
pleted: June, 1957. 

Purpose: To study the past and project 
the future of residential adult education in 
the United States. 

Major Findings: (1) The small, private, 
informal program will increasingly give way 
to the large, institutional, and more formal 
operation. (2) The idea of learning for the 
sake of developing the whole person will 
increasingly give way to task-oriented pro- 
grams of self-improvement directly related 
to immediate vocational, professional, or 
organizational needs. (3) Certain types of 
residential adult education will increasingly 
become related to the vacation patterns and 
family responsibilities of their clientele. 
(4) The isolated retreat in mountain or 
forest will increasingly give way to the 
large, well-equipped modern facility near 
airline or rail terminal. 

Available on film from: University Micro- 
films, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


SussMAN, Evetyn K. Evaluation of the 

Foreign Policy Association on “Decision 
. 1957” Fact Sheet. (Ed.D., New York 

University) Estimated completion: 1960. 


Purpose: To analyze the extent to which 
the aims and objectives of the “Decisions 
. . » 1957” Fact Sheet is meeting the aims 
and objectives of citizen education for 
world affairs, pointing up differences be- 
tween current practices of adult education 
mass-communication materials with the sim- 
ilar philosophical ideal materials. 

Method: Gathering historical data on the 
Foreign Policy Association and analysis and 
appraisal of effects of Fact Sheet by ques- 
tionnaires. 

Inquiries to: Dr. John Carr Duff, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
York, N. Y. 


Wescuer, Irvine R.; MAssarik, FRED; REISEL, 
Jerome; Cartson, Gary; AND Dorn, Ros- 
ERT. Explorations in Sensitivity Training. 
(Non-Degree, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions and Division of Research, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, UCLA) 
Estimated completion: Fall, 1958. 

Purpose: (1) Contributions to methodol- 
ogy: The development of new tools and 
techniques adequately to measure attitudinal 
and behavioral changes that can be traced to 
the impact of any human relations training 
program. (2) Contributions to better under- 
standing of the sensitivity training process: 
The development and testing of hypotheses 
concerning the specific impact of sensi- 
tivity training experiences. 

Method: Psychological tests, clinical ob- 
servation, diaries. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Irving Weschler, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Public School Adult Education 


Dunkin, Jr., Orvitte. Improving and Pro- 
moting the Adult Education Program in 
Prairie City, Iowa. (MSE, Drake Univer- 
sity.) Completed: 1957. 

Purpose: To find means of improving and 
promoting the adult education program of 
Prairie City, lowa, which was inaugurated in 
1956-57. 

Available on loan from: Elias Jones, Di- 
rector of Library, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Epwarps, Funson. A Study of Trends in 
Public School Adult Education (Ed.D., 
University of Tennessee) Estimated com- 
pletion: August, 1958. 

Purpose: This study is concerned with 
trends in the public school phase of adult 
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education. It is planned to examine the adult 
education trends as evidenced through 
responses to inquiries from adult school 
directors on the state and local levels 
throughout the United States. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Orin B. Graff, Depart- 
ment of Educational Administration and 
Supervision, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Heary, Dantet J. Selecting the Adult Edu- 
cator. (Ph.D., New York University) 
Estimated completion: October, 1959. 

Purpose: To identify criteria used by 
directors of public school adult education; 
validate in four general areas of education 
(vocational, avocational, cultural and aca- 
demic), and to test selected criteria on 
adult education students for statistical sig- 
nificance. The investigator hopes to collect 
data on lay teachers as well as those who 
have had prior classroom experience and 
compare these two groups. 

Method: Research in Bureau of Adult 
Education, Albany, New York; question- 
naire to directors in Nassau County to 
gather criteria; validation of specific cri- 
teria by “jury” method; and the construc- 
tion of a rating scale for evaluation of vali- 
dated criteria by directors and students 
participating in adult education programs. 

Inquiries to: Author, 27 West Street, 
New Hyde Park, Long Island, N. Y. 


Ropert F. Evaluative Criteria for 
Administrative Measurement of Public 
School Adult Education Programs in New 
York State. (Ed.D., New York University) 
Completed: April, 1958. 

Purpose: To develop evaluative criteria 
for administrative measurement of public 
school sponsored adult education programs 
in New York State. The scope of the study 
included the ascertaining of factors which 
motivate adult participation and non-par- 
ticipation in organized learning activites 
and the factors affecting teaching and 
administration in these same organized 
learning situations. 

Major Findings: Approximately 150 cri- 
teria were found and stated so as to serve 
as a guide for their application within in- 
dividual public school sponsored adult edu- 
cation programs in the state. Their applica- 
tion may provide a basis for measuring the 
effectiveness of the program in any one 
community if the criteria are interpreted 
and applied according to the socio-eco- 
nomic mores of that community. 

Available on loan from: Dr. John Carr 
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Duff or Dr. Milton Gabrielson, School of 
Education, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City. 


IpraHiM, Proposed Public School 
Adult Education Program for Egypt. 
(M.A., Ministry of Education, Cairo, 
Egypt) Completed: June, 1958. 

Purpose: To construct an effective adult 
education program for the Egyptian public 
schools. The program constructed covered 
the aims, organizations, personnel, courses 
and activities. 

Inquiries to: Bureau of Studies in Adult 
Education, Indiana University, Box 42, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Rocers, Harotp Leroy. The Administration 
of Funds for Public School Adult Educa- 
tion. (Ed.D., University of Kansas) Com- 
pleted: June, 1957. ; 

Purpose: To evaluate practices of direc- 
tors of adult education as to sources of 
finance and the administration of adult 
education programs in Kansas public 
school systems. 

Available on loan from: Watson Library, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


Snow, Rosert H. Factors Related to the 
Development of Liberal Adult Education 
Activities in Selected School Systems of 
New York State. (Ph.D., Syracuse Univer- 
sity) Completed: June, 1958. 

Purpose: To identify distinctive elements 
in the organization and administration of 
public school adult education programs 
with a relatively high degree of emphasis 
upon liberal studies, rather than upon spe- 
cific vocational training or manual skill 
activities. 

Major Findings: Factors found to be 
most closely identified with liberal program 
emphasis fell within categories associated 
with wealth of school district, flexibility of 
program operation, professional judgment 
exercised in curriculum determination, and 
the extent of administrative leadership pro- 
vided. 

Available on film from: University Mi- 
crofilm Service, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Rural Adult Education 


Baitey, C.; KauFMAN, Harotp F.; 
AND ALEXANDER, FranK D. Community 
Structure and Farmer Education: Neighbor- 
hood Structure and Community Clubs. 


(Non-Degree, Community Structure and 
Farmer Education, State College: Sociology 
and Rural Life Series No. 8, January 1957, 
pp- 7-13); and 


Pepersen, Haratp A. Community Structure 
and Farmer Education: Adoption of Recom- 
mended Practices and Neighborhood Char- 
acteristics. (Publication same as above, pp. 
14-19.) 

Inquiries to: Dr. Harold F. Kaufman, 
Head, Division of Sociology and Rural 
Life, Mississippi State College, State Col- 
lege, Miss. 


Bercevin, Paut, AND Joun. A 
Study in Rural Adult Education (tentative 
title). (Non-Degree, Bureau of Studies in 
Adult Education, Indiana University and 
Purdue University) Estimated completion: 
September, 1961. 

Purpose: (1) To find ways of applying 
selected known educational conditions of 
effective learning programs in rural adult 
education. (2) To identify other necessary 
educational conditions of effective learn- 
ing programs in rural adult education. (3) 
To identify possible symptoms, causes and 
effects of certain known problems in the 
development of effective learning pro- 
grams in adult education. (4) To identify 
other possible major obstacles to the de- 
velopment of more effective learning pro- 
grams in rural adult education. : 

Method: Experimental, survey and inter- 
view. 

Inquiries to: Bureau of Studies in Adult 
Education, Indiana University, Box 42, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Cray, Horace F. Some Effects of Cultural 
Factors on Adult Education Processes: 
A Comparison of Cooperative Extension 
Techniques as They Apply to Small 
Farmers in Costa Rica, Guatemala and 
Hawaii. (Ph.D., University of Chicago) 
Estimated completion: December, 1958. 

Purpose: In order to observe how well 
the Cooperative Extension techniques of the 
United States have been applied to Central 
American agriculture, a comparison of di- 
rect and indirect methods of extension 
work with small farmers (less than 40 
acres) in the United States (Hawaii specifi- 
cally), will be made with similar work 
with small farmers in Costa Rica and Guate- 
mala. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Cyril O. Houle, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 
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Crappock, JoHN R. The Selection, Prepar- 
ation, and Supervision of Assistant In- 
structors of Adult Courses in Agriculture in 
Local School Systems. (Ed.D., University 
of Illinois) Estimated completion: June, 
1959. 

Purpose: To develop a course of study 
for teachers of vocational agriculture on 
“the selection, preparation, and supervision 
of assistant instructors of adult courses in 
agriculture in a local school system.” The 
surveys will deal only with the assistant 
teachers and vocational agriculture teachers 
in Illinois during the 1955-56 school year. 

Inquiries to: Author, K—48C Stadium 
Terrace, Champaign, Ill. 


Davipson, EpMonta W. Finding the Ways 
for Education with Agricultural Migratory 
Workers in the Atlantic Coast Stream. 
(Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity) Completed: April, 1958. 

Purpose: To determine what kinds of 
needs a crew of farm migrants have which 
a program of education might meet, and 
to experiment with programs devised to 
meet these needs and motivations under 
the peculiar circumstances of migrant work 
and living. 

Available on inter-library loan from: 
Inter-Library Loan, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York 27, N. Y. 


KaurMan, Haroip F., anp AurBACK, HER- 
Bert A. A Case Study in Farmer Education. 
(Non-Degree, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Report No. T 55-2, 1955. pp. 20-27). 

Inquiries to: Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Krnvett, Crype R. Factors Associated with 
the Participation of Farmers in Organized 
Instruction in Vocational Agriculture. 
(Ed.D., Oklahoma State University) Esti- 
mated completion: September, 1958. 

Purpose: To determine whether certain 
factors are associated with the participa- 
tion of adult farmers in organized instruc- 
tion in vocational agriculture. 

Inquiries to: Author, 615 N. Duncan, 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Mers, Cart F. The Historical Develop- 
ment of the Cooperative Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service in Cook County, Illinois, 
from its origin in 1920 to its present situa- 
tion. 

Inquiries to: Author, 408 E. Euclid Av- 
enue, Arlington Heights, Ill. 


Rinciter, W. E., anp TEAGARDEN, E. H. 
Provisions for Professional Improvement of 
County Extension Agents. (Non-Degree, 
Extension Service, Kansas State College) 
Completed: June 1, 1958. 

Purpose: To determine the privileges 
granted to county extension agents in the 
various states for the purpose of study 
and the extent to which such privileges 
have resulted in advance study. 

Available on loan from: W. E. Ringler, 
Extension Service, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kan. 


Zaki, Ersayep GAMA. The Possible Role 
of Adult Education in Developing Rural 
Egyptian Communities. (Ed.D., Indiana 
University) Completed: June, 1958. 

Purpose: To investigate the role of adult 
education in developing rural Egyptian com- 
munities. 

Method: Experimental, historical, survey 
and correlative. 

Available on loan from: Bureau of Studies 
in Adult Education, Indiana University, 
Box 42, Bloomington, Ind. 


Among the 77 summary annotations of 
recent research efforts in the field of Co- 
operative Extension at the University of 
Wisconsin published in a 40-page mimeo- 
graphed booklet, April, 1958, (Available 
from The National Agricultural Center for 
Advanced Study or the Department of 
Agricultural and Extension Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc.), 
are the following studies, surveys and re- 
search projects: 


AustMaNn, Heitor H. The Functions of 
Specialists in the Cooperative Extension 
Service in Wisconsin. (M.S., University of 
Wisconsin) Completed: 1957. 

Purpose: To determine the relative value 
of specialist functions; the degree to which 
these functions were performed; and the 
degree to which changes in the functions of 
specialists should take place. 


Axinn, Georce H. The Relationship of Per- 
sonnel Selection and Salary Administration 
to Organizational Effectiveness in the Co- 
operative Extension Service in Michigan. 
(Ph.D., University of Wisconsin) Com- 
pleted: 1957. 

Purpose: To determine the relationship 
of personnel characteristics, such as age, 
rank, tenure, sex, intelligence, and interests 
and personality to salary and performance. 
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An effort was made to show the rela- 
tionship between various alternative sys- 
tems of classification of personnel for 
salary administration, and the most likely 
consequences of each to the organization. 


Baker, Harotp R. A Study of the Profes- 
sional Improvement of Extension Personnel 
in the Province of Ontario. (M.S., Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin) Completed: 1957. 

Purpose: To determine the opinions and 
attitudes towards professional improvement 
of extension employees in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. 


Boone, Epcar J. Factors Associated with 
Training 4-H Club Volunteer Leaders, 
Louisiana, 1954. (MS., University of Wis- 
consin) Completed: 1955. 

Purpose: To determine information that 
would be helpful to extension agents in 
charge of 4-H club work in training local 
leaders to more effectively assume leadership 
responsibility and the extent to which 
leaders’ general over-all understanding of 
4-H club work and training received for 
their jobs relates to achievements of indi- 
vidual clubs. 


Boyte, Patrick G. An Analysis of Selected 
Program Planning Principles of the Adult 
Programs of Vocational Agriculture and 
Cooperative Extension. (Ph.D., University 
of Wisconsin) Completed: 1958. 

Purpose: (1) To identify and compare 
the degrees of acceptance of a set of pro- 
gram planning principles among various 
groups of people concerned with the adult 
programs in vocational agriculture and co- 
operative extension; (2) to identify and 
compare the kinds of implementing pro- 
cedures used by the various groups in 
utilizing the program planning principles. 


Cook, Benjamin D. Comparative Analysis 
of Training Needs of County Agricultural 
Agents in Texas. (Ph.D., University of 
Wisconsin) Completed: 1957. 

Purpose: To obtain information that 
would: (1) help determine undergraduate 
curricula for training prospective county 
agricultural agents; (2) serve as a guide 
to determine graduate programs for exper- 
ienced county agricultural agents as degree 
and non-degree students; (3) serve as a guide 
in planning and coordinating workshops on 
a non-credit basis in extension education 
which might be offered on a district as 
well as a state basis. 


CreecH, GLENwoop L. Organization, Pro- 
gramming, and Personnel Policies of the 
Cooperative Extension Service in Selected 
States. (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin) 
Completed: 1957. 

Purpose: To describe the organization, 
programming and personnel policies of the 
Cooperative Extension Service in Maine and 
North Carolina. 


Duncan, James A. The Relationship of 
Selected Cultural Characteristics to the 
Acceptance of Educational Programs and 
Practices Among Certain Rural Neighbor- 
hoods of Wisconsin. (Ph. D., University 
of Wisconsin) Completed: 1953. 

Purpose: To compare 19 pairs of rural 
neighborhoods on their acceptance of 30 
school practices and four elements of organ- 
izational participation. In each pair, a 
neighborhood homogeneous in its ethnic 
and religious composition was matched 
with a neighborhood that was heterogeneous 
in its ethnic and religious composition. Ten 
farm families in each neighborhood were 
randomly selected, and one of the heads in 
each family personally interviewed by a 
trained interviewer. 


Frizzett, K. Procedures Used in the 
Farm and Home Development Program by 
the North-Central States’ Extension Service. 
(MS., University of Wisconsin) Completed: 
1955. 

Purpose: To describe and compare pro- 
cedures used in farm and home develop- 
ment by the extension services of each of 
the North Central States. 


Goettscx, Arvin T. A Comparison of the 
Characteristics, Organization and Functions 
of State Extension Advisory Committees 
in Selected States. (MS., University of 
Wisconsin) Completed: 1957. 

Purpose: (1) To provide a comparison 
analysis of the characteristics and organiza- 
tional patterns of state advisory commit- 
tees; (2) to analyze the procedural opera- 
tions of state advisory committees; (3) to 
determine the roles being performed by 
state advisory committees, and (4) to 
obtain an appraisal of the state advisory 
committees by administrators who are cur- 
rently working with them. 


Outer, Giavys H. A Study of Training 
Programs for Beginning County Extension 
Agents in Nine Western States. (MS., 
University of Wisconsin) Completed: 1957. 
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Purpose: To identify and analyze: (1) 
specific training needs of beginning county 
extension agents with 4-H club program 
responsibilities; (2) problems and obstacles 
in providing needed training; (3) factors 
which determine the kind and amount 
of training provided each agent; (4) pro- 
cedures used in training beginning agents; 
(5) administrative policies which form the 
basis for establishing a training program; and 
(6) results of the training programs which 
have been carried out during the past two 
years. 


Rincier, Wiser E. The role of Extension 
Specialists and Their Status in Relation to 
Teaching and Research Personnel in Agron- 
omy and Soils Departments in the North 
Central Region. (Ph.D., University of 
Wisconsin) Completed: 1958. 

Purpose: To determine (1) the status 
of extension specialists in relation to teach- 
ing-research personnel in agronomy; (2) 
relative importance and current perform- 
ance of extension specialists’ functions; (3) 
graduate training most helpful for students 
preparing for extension teaching-research, 
and full-time research workers in keeping 
proficient in subject matter; and (5) the 
means of transmitting agronomy information 
to county agents. 


Sincu, N. Selection and Training of 
National Extension Service Block Personnel 
in India. (M.S., University of Wisconsin) 
Completed: 1958. 

Purpose: To understand the methods of 
selection and training of county extension 
personnel in the United States in order to 
analyze and critically examine the methods 
of selection and training of block develop- 
ment officers and village level workers in 
India. 


Tscuupy, Atsert J. A Study of the Experi- 
ence, Education and Professional Status of 
Wisconsin Agricultural Extension Person- 
nel. (M.S., University of Wisconsin) Com- 
pleted: 1956. 

Purpose: To study the experience, educa- 
tion and professional status of Wisconsin 
agricultural extension personnel. 


VANDERBERG, GALE L. The Functions and 
Responsibilities of District Leaders in the 
Cooperative Extension Service in Wiscon- 
sin) Completed: 1957. 

Purpose: To determine the relative im- 
portance and current performance of dis- 
trict leader functions, and the most effective 
means of carrying out these functions. 


Voluntary Associations 


Atkinson, Mapce Larue. Activities of 
Autonomous and Non-Autonomous Organ- 
izations that Contribute to the Liberal Edu- 
cation of Adults in Greensboro, North 
Carolina. (Non-Degree, Agricultural and 
Technical College of North Carolina) 
Estimated completion: July, 1958. 

Purpose: To identify ways in which 20 
clubs and organizations are helping adults 
achieve a knowledge of themselves and 
others, sufficient knowledge of the bio- 
logical and physical world, knowledge of 
their own and other cultures, a historical 
view of man’s social and intellectual and 
artistic achievements which result in some 
measure of maturity. 

Inquiries to: Dr. W. A. Blount, Agricul- 
tural and Technical College, Greensboro, 


Burkett, Jesse E. The Oklahoma Congress 
of Parents and Teachers (1922-1957) (Ed.D., 
University of Oklahoma) Completed: Jan- 
uary, 1958. 

Purpose: To examine (1) those activities 
having to do primarily with building and 
maintaining the organization, and (2) those 
activities concerned with program develop- 
ment and achievement. 

Major Findings: In its first 35 years of 
organizational growth the Oklahoma Con- 
gress attained the following prerequisites to 
goal achievement: (1) a substantial and 
representative membership, (2) a compe- 
tent and democratic leadership, (3) an 
informed and _ participating membership, 
(4) financial stability, (5) an adequate state 
headquarters and headquarters staff, (6) 
sound organizational structure and effective 
promotional techniques, and (7) procedures 
for democratic determination and evaluation 
of programs and goals. 

Available on film from: University Micro- 
films, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Scotr, Harriet J. An Analysis of the Pavo 
Recreation Association. (M.A., Florida State 
University) Completed: June, 1958. 

Purpose: To study cooperative action by 
community organizations in achieving a pro- 
gram of community development. 

Method: Case study. 

Major Findings: Patterns of cooperation 
among community organizations in estab- 
lishing a recreation program in a small 
south Georgia town were determined. 

Available on loan from: Library, The 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


THE NATURE OF ADULT 
PARTICIPATION 


By Coolie Verner and John S. Newberry, Jr. 


The Florida State University 


INCE adult education is a voluntary 
S activity, the decision to partici- 
pate or not rests with the individual 
adult and is influenced by factors that 
are components of both the person- 
ality and the social group life of the 
individual involved. Such personal in- 
dependence in the matter of participa- 
tion complicates the administrative 
function, frustrates the adult educator 
and inhibits achievement of the maxi- 
mum effective role of adult education 
in society. 

Participation has been a problem of 
significant proportions for some time. 
In 1814, Thomas Pole recommended 
that “conductors” of adult classes 
visit the homes of those adults ab- 
senting themselves from class “. . . to 
prevent the learners from relaxing 
their attendance.” The problem re- 
mains essentially unchanged and the 
stricture is still appropriate. 

The problem of participation is not 
confined to adult education alone, for 
.it is present in every aspect of the 
organized social life of the commu- 
nity. Since participation in any one 
activity is related to participation in 
all other social relationships, the prob- 
lem cannot be studied adequately by 
isolating one form of association from 
all others, therefore, participation in 
organized adult education must be 
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considered in conjunction with other 
phases of organized social life in the 
community. 

In the field of adult education, par- 
ticipation is a dual concern. First, it is 
a concern from the point of view of 
achieving greater involvement of 
people in formally organized educa- 
tional activities. (This is identical with 
the form which the problem takes for 
all social organizations.) In the second 
place, adult educators are concerned 
with educating adults for increased 
individual awareness of the need to 
participate more actively in the affairs 
of the society, in order to preserve 
and strengthen the democratic ideal. 
Thus, while adult education itself 
faces the problem of participation, it 
is also a means to the reduction of the 
problem. 

The patterns of social participation 
in American culture have been studied 
extensively and, generally within the 
framework of several well defined 
categories: (1) membership in form- 
ally organized structures, (2) attend- 
ance at programs and -events, (3) 
involvement in the affairs of govern- 
ment, (4) informal associational rela- 
tionships, and (5) casual cultural 
contacts. All of these categories have 
implications for adult education. This 
review, however, is concerned chiefly 
with the participation of people in 
formally organized structures, as 
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these more nearly approximate the 
patterns that are characteristic of 
organized adult education. 


II 


PARTICIPATION IN GENERAL 


Traditionally, Americans have been 
considered to be a nation of joiners. 
De Tocqueville observed with some 
amazement that: 

In no country in the world has the 

principle of association been more 

, successfully used or applied to a 
greater multitude of objects than in 

America. ... There is no end which 

the human will despairs of attaining 

through the combined power of indi- 
viduals united into a society. 

Observers of our culture from De 
Tocqueville to Bryce and Beard have 
been misled by the number and vari- 
ety of formal associations into as- 
suming that the vast majority of 
Americans belong to some kinds of 
organizations. Actually, current re- 
search indicates that a substantial pro- 
portion of the population has no 
contact with the formally organized 
life of the community. Estimates of 
the percentage of nonparticipants in 
a number of communities studied tend 
to cluster around the 60 per cent 
level. Obviously, then, those who do 
participate are in the minority. 

Church membership, or other con- 
tacts with formally structured church- 
affiliated organizations, is generally 
the most widely reported kind of 
membership, particularly in rural 
communities. In no population studied, 
however, have churches involved 


nearly all adults. There is always a 
fraction of the population varying 


from small (23) to substantial (3) 
without any contact with the church. 
Eliminating the church from con- 
sideration, then, would substantially 
increase the number of nonpartici- 
pants. 

Because of this minority aspect of 
organizational membership, it is un- 
wise for adult educators to assume 
that formal associations are represen- 
tative of the community. (3, 22) This 
becomes more significant when the 
factor of multiple membership is con- 
sidered. (33) Since a very substantial 
part of the population has no contact 
with the formal associational life of 
the community, adult educators must 
devise other means of reaching those 
people. 

There are a number of factors that 
are related to an individual’s participa- 
tion in formal organizations. Through 
the identification of the character- 
istics of those who participate, adult 
educators can find significant clues 
to the kinds of people not now in- 
volved who might become more 
active if conditions were such as to 
encourage their participation. 


Socio-Economic Status 

Participation in formal associations 
is closely related to socio-economic 
status. There will be considerable 
variation from one community to 
another in the influence of this factor 
so that a status variable significant in 
one instance may be less significant 
in another. In urban communities oc- 
cupation appears to influence rates 
and types of formal participation (3, 
6, 12, 25) while in rural areas. where 
people are differentiated less sharply 
by occupation it is less uniformly 
influential. 
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Business, professional, and civic 
associations involve the professional 
and managerial occupation groups; 
labor unions draw members from 
skilled and semi-skilled groups; farm 
organizations include business men in 
market centers as well as farmers; and 
church related, veteran, and fraternal 
associations draw their membership 
from nearly all occupation groups. 
(6, 33) Adult educators can plan 
programs better suited to particular 
groups by concentrating on those 
associations in which the group is 
most apt to have membership. 

Income is another status variable 
related to participation although 
largely by implication. (28) Member- 
ship in organizations generally in- 
volves some financial consideration, 
therefore, those with more rather 
than less money are more apt to 
belong. (12) In general, however, it 
is the results of income that influence 
participation rather than income it- 
self. With a higher income there is 
usually a stronger sense of community 
responsibility and more time to be 
active in organizational affairs. Con- 
versely, people of low income gen- 
erally work longer hours and have 
less time for associational activities. 
(6, 11) 

Effective participation in any organ- 
ized activity requires the kinds of 
knowledge and skill that results from 
formal schooling. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that educational level should 
be significantly related to participa- 
tion. Studies of both church and non- 
church related associations show that 
participation increases with education 
through the high school level. Be- 
yond that level, however, participation 
increases noticeably in nonchurch re- 


lated organizations with increased 
education while showing little signifi- 
cant change in church related associa- 
tions. (3, 22) Leadership in both types 
of associations tends to center in the 
better educated people of the com- 
munity. (21, 22, 33, 39) 

Occupation, income, and education- 
al level are three key factors in meas- 
uring social status. And, as the studies 
have indicated, participation is greater 
in formal associations from those of 
higher status while among the lower 
socio-economic groups participation 
is confined almost exclusively to in- 
formal personal contacts. Duncan and 
Artis (10) have summarized the in- 
fluence of social status on participa- 
tion: 

The findings taken as a whole re- 
veal-a coherent pattern or network of 
interactions among the several dimen- 
sions of social stratification. . . . So- 
cial participation of various types is 
strongly conditioned by the stratifi- 
cation position of the participants. 

. The fact that the statistics show 
substantial correlations attest to the 
reality of stratification—but the fact 
that these correlations are less than 
perfect suggest that there is ample 
room for initiative and change from 
within the interstices of the over-all 
framework. 


Age and Sex 

Age influences participation appre- 
ciably with individuals on the ex- 
tremes of the age continuum being 
the least active. Young adults of both 
sexes are generally very poor partici- 
pants. In the late 20’s and early 30's 
there is a sharp increase that remains 
fairly constant from 35 to 50 years of 
age. After fifty, participation tends 
to decrease gradually with an acceler- 
ated decline beyond sixty (3, 22, 44), 
however, older people tend to retain 
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their earlier memberships long after 
they have ceased to be active. (48) 
Age per se, however, is not a serious 
barrier to participation (6) and with 
the increase in activities designed 
specially for the aged, changes in pat- 
terns of participation may, in reality, 
reflect alterations in the kind rather 
than the amount of participation. (44, 
48) 

Sex is an equally important factor 
that is related to both age and social 
status. Women in rural areas and 
from lower socio-economic levels are 
least active, however, as social status 
and the degree of urbanism increases, 
the participation of women increases 
even in nonchurch related associa- 
tions. Urban, middle class women 
attend more meetings more regularly, 
but men in similar situations belong 
to more organizations. (3, 12) 


Family Stage 

Married persons are generally more 
active members of formal associations 
than either single or widowed per- 
sons. (3, 12, 25) The stage in the 
family cycle is influential but not 
uniformly so in conditioning partici- 
pation. 

Urban males are least influenced by 
family factors while rural females are 
influenced most. (37) Family patterns 
of participation do seem to influence 
all family members in that children 
of active participants tend to be 
more active themselves. 


Differences in Residence 

Rural and urban differences in par- 
ticipation are significant. Rural com- 
munities tend to have less clearly de- 
fined and complicated distinctions 
among people so that participation 


generally crosses all lines. The in- 
creasing influence of urban culture 
upon rural areas is showing a marked 
influence upon the reduction of rural- 
urban differences in patterns of par- 
ticipation. 

The process of urbanization and sub- 
urbanization brings about significant 
changes in patterns of participation. 
There is some evidence that smaller 
urban areas tend to have higher second- 
ary group and lower primary group 
participation. (24) Locality centered 
organizations, such as those found in 
rural areas and smaller urban centers, 
tend to have higher participation. Sub- 
urban and urban fringe areas reflect 
the original rural patterns with a 
marked increase in special interest 
types. 

The complex urban environment 
tends to encourage social isolation 
which reduces participation so that 
the higher status and better edu- 
cated groups are the most active in 
formal associations. Informal partici- 
pation plays a more important role 
for those of lower status. (5) Neigh- 
borhood differences in urban areas 
are distinctive. Men living in high 
participation neighborhoods tend to 
be more active than those from low 
participation areas. (6) The influence 
of neighborhoods declines, however, 
as urbanism increases. In small cities 
neighborhood differences are more 
pronounced in the newer residential 
areas. (33) 

Migrants to a community are less ac- 
tive participants than residents, how- 
ever, the length of residence necessary 
varies among communities with a sig- 
nificantly longer time required in 
rural areas than in urban centers. The 
length of time required for new resi- 
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dents to assume the patterns of the 
old is a reliable index of adjustment 
to the community, (50) thus, adult 
education can influence the adjustment 
of migrants by speeding the process 
of involvement. People who migrate 
to suburban areas, particularly com- 
muters, usually retain some of their 
memberships in their urban associa- 
tions. This presents a problem for 
adult educators in suburban and 
fringe areas who concentrate on local 
organizations in developing and pub- 
licizing their programs. (36) 


Influence of Religion 


Religious preference and active 
church membership exercise a strong 
influence on participation. Catholics 
are significantly less active in non- 
church-related organizations than 
Protestants and are more active in 
church-related associations. Member- 
ship in organizations, both church and 
nonchurch is generally greater among 
Protestants. Two studies of large 
metropolitan areas (12, 25) suggest 
that Jews are significantly more ac- 
tive in formal associations than either 
Catholics or Protestants. 

Within the Protestant group there 
are significant differences in participa- 
tion rates among denominations. Mem- 
bers of more formalized denominations 
are more active participants than those 
from more informal or sect type 
denominations. Undoubtedly this dif- 
ference reflects the variations in status 
between the membership of the dif- 
ferent types. 


Race and Ethnic Groups 
Participation patterns among Ne- 

groes closely parallel those of the 

white race, in so far as status and edu- 


cation influence participation. Among 
low income poorly educated Negroes, 
participation is considerably greater 
than among comparable white levels. 
(35, 20) There is a greater emphasis 
on fraternal organizations and _ less 
upon civic and professional associa- 
tions in the Negro than in the white 
community. 

Foreign-born and first generation 
native-born peoples participate less 
than those with a longer native heri- 
tage. Specific cultural groups tend to 
live relatively isolated from contact 
with the surrounding community, so 
that they tend to perpetuate their na- 
tive cultural patterns which usually 
do not include extensive associational 
membership. (26) The participation 
of women from such groups outside 
the church is far below that of men. 
Organizations that they do participate 
in tend to be those that support and 
perpetuate the original culture. Among 
such ethnic groups, it is extremely 
difficult to separate the influence of 
religion from that of the group cul- 
ture in judging participation. 


Dynamic Factors 


The factors enumerated above are 
essentially static factors that describe 
the characteristics of those who 
participate. They do not get at the 
varying degrees of intensity in the 
involvement of an individual in the 
association. This aspect of participa- 
tion is influenced by factors defined 
as dynamic. Dynamic factors are those 
which describe the relationship of 
the individual to the group; however, 
it is unlikely that these factors are 
equally significant in all situations. (4) 

The full influence of dynamic fac- 
tors upon participation is as yet un- 
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certain, however, some hypotheses are 
suggested by current research in this 
area. 

Active members are more apt to 
have a better perception of the pur- 
poses of the organization than inactive 
members. (4, 38) The degree of ac- 
tivity is related to the importance a 
member assigns these purposes. Ac- 
tive members are more likely to be- 
lieve that membership is immediately 
beneficial and will tend to be better 
satisfied with their experiences as 
members. 

Active members feel a greater sense 
of responsibility to the association 
and usually believe that they exercise 
a greater influence on decisions. (40) 
Activity in associations appears to be 
related to social environment in that 
active members will have family and 
friends who are participants and they 
will have a greater sense of identifica- 
tion with the organization. (4, 38) 

The degree of active participation 
necessary is not the same for all for- 
mal social organizations, as the kind of 
participation will vary with the pur- 
poses and functions of the organiza- 
tion. A community improvement club 
will require a higher degree of. per- 
sonal involvement of the membership 
than will a professional association. 
Thus, the degree to which dynamic 
factors are appropriate will depend 
upon the function and the structure 
of the organization and the orientation 
of the members. 

It is evident that the key to the 
problem of participation lies in the 
relationship of the individual to the 
group. Both the personal motives of 
members and the purposes of the 
association determine this relationship. 
Participation may be altered by 


changing the nature, purpose, func- 
tion, or structure of the group, or by 
changing the motivation of the indi- 
vidual. While changes in both aspects 
are indicated, it is more nearly within 
the province of administrative con- 
trol to alter the nature of the group 
than to change individual motivation. 

Adult educators, therefore, might be 
more effective in successfully improv- 
ing participation by concentrating on 
redefining the purposes and forms of 
adult education. Even though adult 
education patterns have acquired a 
degree of sanctity that inhibits 
changes, nevertheless, the pattern can 
be adjusted more easily than individual 
motivation. This dynamic conception 
of participation is reinforced by mo- 
tivational research where the purposes 
of the institution often have been 
found to be at variance with the 
motives of the adults who participate 
in its activities. (7,8) 


Ill 


PARTICIPATION IN 
ORGANIZED ADULT 
EDUCATION 

The many agencies engaged in adult 
education, the diversity of their pro- 
grams and of their clientele, together 
with the episodic nature of adult par- 
ticipation, makes any description of 
who participates extremely difficult. 
The nature of participation in organ- 
ized adult education has been studied 
less thoroughly than nearly any other 
aspect. There is no way at present 
to ascertain clearly and concisely the 
number and characteristics of the dis- 
crete individuals who are engaged in 
adult education. Some agencies, such 
as the Cooperative Extension Service, 
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or the libraries, report participation on 
a “contact” basis, thus representing 
repeated contacts with one individual 
as numerous discrete individuals; fur- 
thermore, there appears to be con- 
siderable overlap among agencies 
wherein one individual may be 
reported by several agencies, since 
many people who participate in one 
form of adult education, will also 
tend to share in others. (20, 45) Thus, 
estimates of the extent of participation 
in organized adult education that are 
based on cumulative reports from a 
variety of agencies, such as those by 
Knowles and Essert, do not convey 
an accurate or valid picture of the 
total number of different individuals 
who are involved because they over- 
estimate participation. The recent 
sample study conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census, on the other hand, errs 
on the side of exclusion because of 
the manner in which the data were 
collected, thus underestimating par- 
ticipation. (17) 

There have been a number of inde- 
pendent studies of participants in sev- 
eral different forms of adult education 
that present a fairly representative 
picture of the clientele involved in 
those activities. While the data pre- 
sented by these studies are not entirely 
comparable, it is possible to adjust 
the data statistically to allow some 
valid comparisons of certain charac- 
teristics. These studies, in most in- 
stances, include data on age, sex, 
educational levels, socio-economic 
status, occupational groups and resi- 
dence. Thus, it is possible to relate 
participation in these forms of or- 
ganized adult education to the data on 
general social participation presented 
earlier. 


The studies of participants in adult 
education reviewed herein describe 
the static factors that characterize the 
participants, but which do not define 
the relationship of the individual to 
the group except by implication. 
While they provide a better under- 
standing of the socio-economic char- 
acteristics of the consumers of adult 
education, they do not clarify the 
relational aspects of adult education 
groups that are so necessary to the 
development of continuity and re- 
petitive contacts. 


The Cooperative Extension Service 


The Cooperative Extension Service 
is, undoubtedly, the largest single or- 
ganized adult educational program in 
the world. Until 1950, this program 
was directed toward adult farm resi- 
dents, but since that time the propor- 
tion of non-farm adults has increased 
rapidly. Studies of participants in Ex- 
tension Service programs have not 
been nationwide in scope, nor have 
they included as much data on the 
rural male participant as on the rural 
female. 

Extension Service programs tend 
to attract the adult in the middle 
years. Among both sexes the age 
group from 18 to 29 is least attracted 
to Extension programs. In 1953, it was 
estimated that 3.3 per cent of all rural 
youth were involved, and a report 
for 1956 indicates that this figure has 
not increased materially. Home dem- 
onstration clubs draw the largest 
number of members from women 
between the ages of 30 and 39. 

The educational level of partici- 
pants includes proportionally more 
with high school and some college than 
from those with either less or more 
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education. Furthermore, there are 
proportionally fewer women than 
men with less than an eighth grade 
education and fewer functional illiter- 
ates among the participants. 

Extension Service participants are 
more apt to fall in the “middle” in- 
come group as well as in terms of size 
of farm and land use which would 
influence income. Within a given 
county the lower socio-economic 
levels are generally less apt to partici- 
pate; however, there will be consider- 
able variation among counties in this 
respect. Tenant farmers are less likely 
to participate than owners and mi- 
grant farm laborers and their families 
almost never participate. 

Since relatively more Negroes are 
in the lower socio-economic levels 
and since prejudice would tend to 
inhibit work with this group, they 
are less apt to participate in some 
areas. In spite of the fact that Cooper- 
ative Extension draws proportionately 
fewer participants from among the 
less well educated and the lower 
socio-economic levels, it compares 
favorably with other organized forms 
of adult education in serving the 
underprivileged. Because of the size 
of the total national program there 
is no question but that many more 
people from the lower strata of society 
are served by Extension than by any 
other agency. (13, 14, 29, 43, 49) 


Public School Adult Education 


Just as the Extension Service pro- 
gram is predominantly rural, the 
public school programs are primarily 
urban. Enrollment in larger urban 
programs was approximately three 
times that of small communities or 
rural areas; however, the rate of in- 


crease in enrollment was three times 
greater in cities under 30,000 than in 
cities of 100,000 or more. Rural public 
school programs are more apt to be 
predominantly vocational, while urban 
programs are most likely to empha- 
size general or nonvocational adult 
education. 

Public school programs attract a 
larger proportion of young adults and 
fewer people over 50 years of age 
than are represented in the specific 
population served. This may result 
from the prominence of continuation 
and terminal type programs of an 
academic and vocational nature. 

A significantly larger per cent of 
those with less than a high school 
education are served by the public 
schools than by other types of urban 
programs. There appears, however, 
to be an increasing proportion of the 
population served in each educational 
level up through one to three years of 
college. 

Participants in public school adult 
education tend to come from middle 
and lower middle status groups. In 
widely scattered areas, low income 
groups were consistently under-repre- 
sented and middle income groups over- 
represented. White collar workers, 
housewives, and professional people 
tend to participate more than their 
proportionate representation in the 
population as a whole. 

Only one study of public school 
adult education reports participation 
in other social organizations. Davies’ 
study of adults in the Iowa Public 
Schools found that 70 per cent of 
the participants were members of two 
or more organizations and less than 
10 per cent reported no memberships. 
(7, 8, 16, 17, 32, 34, 46) 
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Junior College Adult Education 

The junior or community college 
is, perhaps, one of the newest organ- 
ized forms of adult education and it 
is concentrated at present in Cali- 
fornia (53 per cent), New York, 
Washington, and Texas. These states 
account for 68.6 per cent of the adult 
enrollments. 

Men outnumber women 51.66 per 
cent to 48.34 per cent. The largest 
proportion of the enrollment is be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 45 years of 
age. Some 55.33 per cent of the stu- 
dents were high school graduates and 
17.23 per cent had an eighth grade 
education or less. Occupational groups 
represented include office workers, 
housewives, professional, and un- 
skilled, semi-skilled, and skilled crafts- 
men. (19, 32) 


University Extension 

There is no clear distinction made 
in the studies reviewed between junior 
college, evening college, and univer- 
sity extension programs for adults. 
The services offered by university ex- 
tension are extremely varied and 
attract a wide range of participants. 
In age, the range is from the late 
‘teens to the seventies with a heavy 
concentration in the twenties and 
thirties, usually exceeding the propor- 
tions in the population served by a 
considerable figure. Morton found 
that age groups varied between re- 
gions, particularly in the over 40 age 
group but with very few participants 
over 60 years of age. The median age 
reported by Morton was 28 in resi- 
dent centers, and 38 years in extension 
classes. In terms of sex, Morton found 
that men outnumber women 57 to 43, 
however, on the Pacific coast 53 per 


cent of the participants were women. 

Participants in university extension 
are considerably better educated than 
the average of the total population. 
Between 1938, when Sorenson made 
his study, and 1953, when the Morton 
study was completed, there was a 
very considerable increase in the 
educational level of the participants. 
The largest single occupational cate- 
gory was that of teachers, with 
workers from business and industry 
only slightly less numerous. Since 
1938 there has been no significant 
change in the occupation! groups 
served by extension. Participants are 
considerably above average socio- 
economically and the lower status 
groups are not significant in number. 
(27, 30, 31, 42, 47) 


Correspondence Study 


Correspondence study for adults 
is conducted by public and private 
agencies both university and non- 
university. Participants in this form 
of adult education are generally 
from the younger age group with a 
median of 26.7 reported by Kempfer 
and 25 by Morton. The educational 
level is slightly above the median for 
the nation with university students in 
correspondence courses having some- 
what more formal education than 
private school students. The propor- 
tion of participants of less than eighth 
grade level is negligible. The propor- 
tion of students completing corre- 
spondence courses increases with the 
educational level. 

There is a wide occupational vari- 
ation among correspondence students 
that closely parallels the distribution 
in the labor force except that crafts- 
men, foremen, laborers, and service 
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workers were over represented while 
managerial and official groups were 
somewhat under represented. (1, 18, 
31, 41) 


Packaged Programs 


The emphasis upon focused group 
discussion and the development of pre- 
pared discussion materials under a 
variety of auspices have made “pack- 
aged” programs one of the most publi- 
cized approaches to adult education. 
In 1953 the Great Books Foundation 
conducted a study of the participants 
in its packaged series, which repre- 
sents the only comprehensive attempt 
to study the characteristics of the 
participants in this type of activity. 

In these programs the women out- 
number the men three to two, how- 
ever, this proportion is reversed on the 
leadership level. Over half of the 
participants were between 35 and 55 
years of age with only three per cent 
under 25 and five per cent over 65. 
Leaders were slightly younger. As 
the groups advanced through a se- 
quence of programs the age of the 
participants advanced more rapidly 
than the passage of time would ac- 
count for, indicating greater attrition 
among younger participants. 

Discussion programs of this type 
attract the better educated with 73 
per cent of the members reporting a 
college education, 20 per cent high 
school, and 5 per cent a grade school 
education. Educational levels declined 
in advanced groups with a higher pro- 
portion of drop outs among the col- 
lege educated. Leadership of the 
groups represented a generally higher 
educational level than the members. 

The largest single occupation group 
represented was that of housewives, 


with professional and technical work- 
ers next, followed by clerical and 
sales. Over half of the leadership 
came from the professional and tech- 
nical occupations. (9, 15) 


IV 


While existing research into the 
characteristics of the participants in 
adult education leaves many impor- 
tant questions unanswered, it does 
provide a view of the kinds of people 
served by existing patterns of adult 
education. 

The most significant determinant of 
participation seems to be the amount 
of earlier formal schoo] experience. 
Education breeds the desire for more 
education, therefore, those with more 
education, rather than less, seek fur- 
ther education in adult life. The 
Cooperative Extension Service and 
the public schools are attracting larger 
numbers of those with less education 
and, of those participating in adult 
education, these two programs attract 
the greater number of the less well 
educated. University extension and 
packaged programs,-on the other 
hand, attract the better educated in 
the population and have the highest 
educational level among participants 
of any of the programs reported. The 
junior college serves the middle group 
between these two extremes. 
“Participation in organized adult 
education programs decreases with 
age. Most of the programs attract 
the younger age groups while Coop- 
erative Extension and the packaged 
programs draw more from the middle- 
aged. None of the existing programs 
is particularly attractive to the young- 
est adults or the eldest. 
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Since occupation group is closely 
related to years of formal schooling, 
participants in adult education tend 
to come more from those occupations 
requiring more education rather than 
less. In all programs the skilled and 
semi-skilled workers represent the 
largest single group. 

Adult education is primarily a prod- 
uct of an urban culture, therefore, 
more participants are found in urban 
areas. Accessibility and proximity to 
educational programs appear to in- 
fluence participation, therefore, resi- 
dents of rural areas participate less 
in formally organized programs. Rural 
non-farm residents are least adequately 
served. 


Widening the Gap 


It is obvious from this review, and 
as indicated on the accompanying 
chart, that participants in existing pro- 
grams of adult education are drawn 
in disproportionate numbers from 
limited segments of the population. At 
present, a distinct minority of the 
adult population is involved and, as 
a result, adult education is widening 
the gap between the educated and the 
educationally unprivileged by encour- 
aging the former to continue learning 
and thus keep in step with changing 
conditions, while the latter group is 
left in a growing state of maladjust- 
ment. 

The potential participation in or- 
ganized programs of adult education 
is many times the present enrollment. 
Tapping this potential requires an 
imaginative and creative approach to 
the organization and administration 
of a program for adults. As presently 
constituted, organized adult education 
requires considerable experience with 


formal learning situations and, as a 
result, it cannot accommodate those 
with less experience. This holds impli- 
cations for patterns of organization 
and methodology if adult education 
seeks to serve those with little pre- 
vious formal schooling. The present 
patterns of adult education suit best 
those who need it least. 

Where adult education is an exten- 
sion into adult life of an institution’s 
responsibility on a preadult level, the 
pattern of organization is oriented 
toward that preadult level with the 
result that those who are further 
removed from their formal school ex- 
periences are least attracted to it. To 
better serve the older segments of the 
population, adult education agencies 
must abandon traditional patterns 
based on youthful needs in favor of 
newer patterns better suited to the 
mature social relationships of adults. 

In order to serve potential partici- 
pants from isolated areas, adult edu- 
cation must alter its limitations on 
size of group and its rigidity in organ- 
ization. The public schools, for 
example, should not depend solely 
upon centralized school facilities and 
utilize any available facility in rural 
areas. Home Demonstration may need 
to rethink its club type pattern of 
organization in favor of locality 
friendship groups under indiginous 
leadership. 

The educational needs of large seg- 
ments of the adult population are 
not now served by existing programs. 
Thus, we find that those with less 
than an eighth grade education; those 
over 55 years of age; those from lower 
socio-economic levels; and those from 
certain ethnic and cultural groups 
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are not involved in adult education. 
It is obvious from the data that pres- 
ent patterns of organization and edu- 
cational opportunities are adapted 
to those who participate rather than 
for those who don’t. 

Since all agencies are competing, 
essentially, for the same clientele, it 
might be wise for these agencies to 
divide up the population and structure 
their programs to better meet the 
needs of those not now involved. Co- 
operative Extension and the public 
schools might aim for the lower 
groups, with university extension and 
packaged programs adapting their 


scale. Closer coordination and coop- 
eration among the several agencies in- 
volved can make a significant contri- 
bution to the expansion of participa- 
tion. 

To a large extent present adult edu- 
cation programs are educating the 
educated, but this in no way dimin- 
ishes the essential worth of these pro- 
grams. It does indicate, however, 
that two major goals of adult educa- 
tion are not now being realized: only 
a minority of the population continue 
their education into adult life through 
organized programs; and the ideal of 
lifelong learning is achieved only for 


activities for those higher on the a few. 
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Cooperative Research Program 


@ Aputt educators throughout the country 
have neglected an opportunity to participate 
in a research program which has been open 
to them for the past year. Only three appli- 
cations for such aid from the Cooperative 
Research Program have been received from 
interested adult educators. 

The Office of Education provides support 
for research in education through its Coop- 
erative Research Program. This program is 
operated under the terms of Public Law 
531, 83d Congress. 

The purpose of this program is to develop 
new knowledge about major problems in 
education or to devise new applications of 
existing knowledge in solving such problems. 
One of the areas in which the Office is 
particularly interested in supporting research 
is “Education of adults, with special em- 
phasis on the aging.” 

The Cooperative Research Program was 
begun in July 19§6, when an appropriation 
of about one million dollars became avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1957. During this 
first year a total of 72 projects, none of 
which were in adult education, were begun 
in 30 colleges and universities and six state 
departments of education. The appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year (July 1957-June 
1958) is $2.3 million, of which somewhat 
more than half will be needed to continue 
the support of projects begun during the 
fiscal year 1957. 


Under the present procedure the Office 
receives proposals for specific research proj- 
ects from institutions of higher education 
and from state departments of education— 
local school systems may apply through 
either of these two channels. All proposals 
are submitted for review and recommenda- 
tion to the Office of Education Research 
Advisory Committee, which was set up to 
comply with the terms of the law and 
which is composed of nine outstanding spe- 
cialists in research. The Committee evalu- 
ates the proposals in light of criteria which 
deal with: (1) Significance of the problem 
for education; (2) Soundness of the re- 
search design; (3) Personnel and facilities 
available; (4) Economic efficiency or rela- 
tionship of procedure and probable out- 
comes to expenditures. 

After a proposal has been recommended 
for approval to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the Office negotiates directly with the 
institution or agency for support of the 
project in terms of the funds available, and 
the Commissioner gives final approval in the 
form of a contract between the Office and 
the institution or agency. Although a sub- 
stantial amount of the necessary financial 
support is provided by the Office, the co- 
operating institution or agency also contrib- 
utes to the total cost of the project, usually 
by providing professional services and facil- 
ities—Reprinted from Swap Shop. 
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DESIGNING COURSES FOR ADULTS 


By JAMES WILBER HARRISON 
Assistant Director, Continuing Education Service, Michigan State University 


ow can adult men and women 
best carry on higher learning? 
Although it has been shown that 
adult students can learn effectively 
from regular university courses,* 
many university teachers have pre- 
ferred to design special courses for 
adults. 

Their experiences with teaching 
adults have convinced them that spe- 
cial designs are more effective for 
mature students. Many of their de- 


signs have been successful, and some 
universities have set up large numbers 
of special courses for adults. However, 
although each teacher has ideas as to 


why he has found some approach to 
be particularly effective with mature 
learners, no common set of principles 
for designing special courses has been 
developed. A book has been written 
explaining how to design special 
courses for adults,? but there is no 
general agreement on the underlying 
principles, and no systematic studies 
have been made to test precisely how 
maturity in learners relates to effec- 
tiveness in educational program de- 
signs. Yet principles based on syste- 
matic studies would be valuable, not 
only to teachers and administrators, 
but also to scholars of the field of 
adult education. 

In fact, a tested explanation of how 
maturity relates to program design 
would be of fundamental importance 
for the development of both theory 
and practice in the field. When adult 
educators get together, they fre- 


quently discuss various aspects of 
this fundamental problem. Do people 
really learn differently as they grow 
older? If so, in what specific ways do 
adults differ from less mature learners, 
and how do these differences relate 
to the effectiveness of various program 
designs? 


Idea for a Study 


This article reports an exploratory 
study of how learner maturity relates 
to program design. The author 
started with the idea that this prob- 
lem might be explored by comparing 
the designs of regular university 
courses with those of special university 
courses for adults. He predicted that 
such a comparison would show that 
the designs of special university 
courses for adults contain some com- 
mon elements that are not usually 
found in the designs of regular univer- 
sity courses. This prediction was based 
on two assumptions. The first was that 
teachers tend to design courses in ac- 
cordance with their observations of 
how their students typically learn. 
The second assumption was that the 
part-time students for whom special 
courses are designed tend to be more 
mature than the full-time students for 
whom regular university courses are 
designed. 

Underlying the prediction was the 
hypothesis that, if maturity does af- 
fect program design, three relation- 
ships probably obtain: (1) some 
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elements of program design increase 
in effectiveness as the maturity of the 
learners increases, (2) other elements 
decrease in effectiveness as the matu- 
rity of the learners increases, and (3) 
still other elements are not affected by 
the maturity of the learners. The ab- 
sence of tested theory in this area, 
together with the conflicting claims 
of practitioners, made it impossible 
to predict from such a rough work- 
ing hypothesis which specific elements 
would be involved in each relation- 
ship. However, a comparison of de- 
signs promised to begin to identify 
these relationships, and it seemed 
likely that the resulting patterns might 
suggest some systematic explanations 
for them. 


Determining the Scope 


In order to make the comparison as 
precise as possible, it was necessary 
to find some way to restrict the num- 
ber of extraneous variables that might 
influence course design. This was 
done by restricting the comparison to 
designs of courses offered by univer- 
sity evening colleges. Two types of 
evening college courses were distin- 
guished on the basis of whether or not 
students could earn credit toward a 
degree in them. The evening college 
non-credit courses represented special 
courses for adults, and the evening 
college credit courses represented 
regular university courses. 

Although comparing two types of 
evening college courses had the ad- 
vantage of substantially restricting 
the number of extraneous variables 
involved, it also had the disadvantage 
of working with credit courses after 
their designs had already been adapted 
for adult students. Since most enrol- 


lees in evening college credit courses 
are part-time students who are at 
about the same level of maturity as the 
part-time students for whom special 
courses are designed, minor adapta- 
tions of credit course designs tend 
to be made for them, such as sched- 
uling the meetings at times more con- 
venient for adult students. These 
adapted designs would not contrast 
as sharply with the designs of special 
courses as would the original credit 
course designs. However, academic 
regulations and traditions closely re- 
strict the adaptation of credit courses 
in evening colleges, and Sorenson has 
shown that the designs as originally 
developed for full-time students re- 
main substantially unchanged.* For 
the purpose of this study, the slight 
loss of information involved in using 
adapted credit course designs seemed 
to be worth the gain in precision. 


Gathering Data 


The method used to compare de- 
signs was to analyze the concepts of 
design held by people who had had 
experience with evening college 
courses. Data for this analysis was 
gathered by interviews and question- 
naires from teachers, students, and 
administrators’ of selected evening 
colleges. 

Evening colleges were selected 
from among those that offer non- 
credit courses and also are parts of 
universities that grant earned doc- 
toral degrees. Half of the 28 institu- 
tions of this type in the United States 
were visited. As much variety as pos- 
sible was sought in the institutions 
selected. Interviews were conducted 
at all of the 14 evening colleges vis- 
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ited, but questionnaires were used at 
only five. 

Most of the interviews took about 
90 minutes. They took the form of in- 
formal conversations about five main 
topics: (1) what experience the inter- 
viewee had with evening ' college 
courses, (2) what adults expect of a 
course, (3) how to orient a new 
teacher of adults, (4) how to set up 
an ideal course for adults, and (5) 
how a non-credit course differs from 
a credit course. Of the 84 people who 
were interviewed during the study, 
11 were students, 20 were teachers, 
and 43 were administrators of eve- 
ning colleges. 

The questionnaire was in the form 
of a checklist which the average re- 
spondent completed in about ten 
minutes. It was mailed to people whose 
names and addresses had been taken 
from the records of current students, 
teachers, and administrators at five of 
the evening colleges visited. In addi- 
tion to classificatory data about him- 
self, each respondent was asked to 
specify a particular non-credit or 
credit course, which he was to keep 
in mind as he filled out the checklist. 
The heart of the questionnaire was a 
list of 60 elements of program design. 
The respondent was asked to check 
beside each of these elements whether 
or not he thought it would be in- 
cluded in the design of the course 
he had specified. Each element was in 
the form of a simple statement, such 
as: “The teacher would encourage the 
students to work together in groups.” 
The list of 60 such elements had been 
developed from ideas drawn from 
personal experiences, from published 
materials, and from the early inter- 
views. It was pre-tested with a small 


sample before being mailed in its 
final form. 


Analyzing the Data 


Nearly 37 per cent of the 1,037 
questionnaires mailed were returned in 
usable condition. Since the 378 usable 
returns were sufficient for the com- 
parison intended, no follow-up mail- 
ings were made. The returns received 
from teachers were used as the pri- 
mary basis for analysis, because they 
returned a higher percentage of their 
questionnaires, and because their in- 
terviews showed greater sensitivity 
to problems of program design. 

It was clear from visual inspection 
of a frequency table of their responses 
that there were differences between 
the concepts of the non-credit and 
credit course teachers. A measure of 
the degree of difference was com- 
puted for each element, using the chi 
square formula, and the results were 
compared with a table of probability. 
Then the interview data was reviewed 
for ideas that would suggest explana- 
tions for the tested differences and 
similarities in concepts of design. Next 
the responses of the students and ad- 
ministrators were compared with those 
of the teachers to see whether they 
held similar concepts of design. 

Finally the responses were further 
analyzed to make sure that the dif- 
ferences between the two concepts of 
design could not be accounted for by 
differences among universities or 
among subjects. This was done by 
scoring each return on the basis of the 
extent of its agreement with the credit 
concept of design and then making 
an analysis of the variance in these 
scores by subjects, universities, and 
types of credit. 
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Some Significant Findings 


As a result of these analyses, sev- 
eral patterns of agreement and dis- 
agreement emerged quite clearly. In 
the first place, the responses of the 
non-credit and credit course teachers 
were significantly different for 22 of 
the elements on the checklist. In fact, 
for 16 of these elements the differ- 
ences were so marked as to be sta- 
tistically significant at the .001 level 
of probability. Moreover, the re- 
sponses of the students and administra- 
tors tended to confirm those of the 
teachers. They both agreed very close- 
ly with the teachers on three-fourths 
of the elements, and on only one ele- 
ment did both the students and admin- 
istrators disagree with the teachers. 

This general agreement among the 
teachers, students, and administrators 
made it possible to identify three sets 
of elements of course design. One set 
was common to both non-credit and 
credit designs. Another set had un- 
certain status in both concepts of de- 
sign. A third set showed clear differ- 
ences between the two concepts of 
design. 


Common Features of Designs for 
Evening College Courses 

The common features of both con- 
cepts were shown by 26 elements. 
Five main factors seemed to account 
for this pattern of agreement, as 
shown in the following composite 
statement of elements common to 
both concepts. 

Understanding the subject is the 
primary objective. The course helps 
the students to understand the causes 
of practical problems of daily life. 


It relates the subject to many other 
fields of learning, and it leads the stu- 
dents on to take other courses. The 
teacher decides what most of the 
content will be, because he knows 
more about it than most of the stu- 
dents. He presents well-prepared lec- 
tures and covers the subject syste- 
matically. He sets a high level for the 
class to aim at. The students read 
related books and articles outside of 
class. The teacher asks searching 
questions of the students, and he 
readily answers questions addressed 
to him. 

Some group participation is encour- 
aged. The students take part in fre- 
quent class discussions. They often 
tell about their relevant experiences. 

Students receive individual atten- 
tion. The course is limited to 35 stu- 
dents. Attendance records are kept on 
all students. The teacher gets to know 
the students personally and consults 
with them individually. Students and 
teachers meet in the lounge for con- 
versation. 

The atmosphere is pleasant. The 
classroom is attractive and comfort- 
able. The teacher is informal and 
enthusiastic about the subject. He 
treats the students as his intellectual 
equals. He makes each meeting of the 
course interesting by itself. He does 
not give special recognition to able 
students. 

The schedule is adapted for adults. 
The course meets in the evening near 
the center of the city. 


Uncertainties in Designing 
Courses 


The responses to another 13 ele- 
ments showed that both concepts of 
design were uncertain or in disagree- 
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ment about them. These uncertainties 
seemed to relate to 11 unanswered 
questions, as shown in the following 
composite statement of uncertainties. 

How is the course content deter- 
mined? It is uncertain whether or not 
the teacher tries to cover the entire 
subject in the course, and whether 
or not he changes much of the con- 
tent each time the course is given. 

How much is practical application 
emphasized? It is uncertain whether 
or not the course helps students to 
solve practical problems of daily life. 

How relevant is scholarship? It is 
uncertain whether or not the teacher 
is continuing advanced studies of the 
subject. 

How important is outside reading? 
It is uncertain whether or not the 
students learn much of the subject 
through outside reading, and whether 
or not there is a library available 
in the same building. 

How much continuity is likely? 
It is uncertain whether or not many of 
the students have studied the subject 
previously, whether or not the course 
is part of a sequence of courses, and 
whether or not most of the students 
take an entire sequence in order. 

How useful are audio-visual aids? 
It is uncertain whether or not the 
teacher uses audio-visual aids. 

How much group participation is 
helpful? It is uncertain whether or 
not the teacher encourages the stu- 
dents to work together in groups, 
and whether or not he encourages 
them to take over leadership of the 
course. 

How much individual attention is 
practical? It is uncertain whether or 
not the teacher makes special plans 
for each student. 


Features of Program Designs 

The special features of special pro- 
grams for adults are shown in the 
following composite statement. These 
are the 22 elements to which the non- 
credit and credit course teachers gave 
significantly different responses. They 
are stated here in accordance with the 
concept of non-credit course design. 
Three main factors seemed to account 
for these differences. 

Time is limited. Meetings of the 
course do not last more than two 
hours, and the course does not meet 
more than once a week. The course 
does not extend throughout a full 
academic term, and it is not part of 
a three- or four-year sequence. The 
students are less likely to take notes 
in class, and they do less work for 
the course outside of class. They do 
not write papers or reports for the 
course. 

Student backgrounds are varied. 
Anyone who is interested in the course 
is accepted as a student, so some stu- 
dents have not completed high school. 
Students have more varied amounts 
of prior education, so less of the con- 
tent of the course is determined in 
advance. The teacher does not try to 
keep the amount covered equal to 
that in other courses, because each 
student works at his own speed on 
problems that interest him. The teach- 
er is free to follow student interests 
in various directions. He is not a 
faculty member but has had practical 
experience with the subject. 

Students evaluate themselves. 
Whether or not the course is given 
depends upon the number of students 
who want it. At the end of the course, 
the teacher interviews the students to 
find out how they liked the course. 
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Since no examinations or grades are 
given, no record of the work is sent 
to the student. 

These findings tended to confirm 
the hypothesis that some elements in- 
crease in effectiveness as the learners 
mature, and that others decrease, while 
still others are not affected by the 
maturity of the learners. In addition 
to indicating how each element is 
related to maturity, these findings 
also suggested possible explanations of 
relationships. 

First, however, it was necessary 
to make sure that these relationships 


could not be accounted for by the 
differences in subjects and universities 
represented in the returns. To do this 
each return was scored on the basis of 
its responses to the 11 elements on 
which the majorities of the non- 
credit and credit teachers had given 
opposing answers. 

Each questionnaire was scored one 
point for each response that was in 
accord with the majority of the credit 
course teachers, as shown in Table 1. 
Thus the range of these Credit Pref- 
erence Scores was from 0-11, with 


the credit teachers, students, and ad- 


TABLE 1 
Responses Used in Computing Credit Preference Scores 
Credit 
Element Response 
1. Each student would have at least the equivalent of a 
high school education. Yes 001 
2. The teacher would be a member of the university 
faculty. Yes 001 
3. He would keep the amount of content roughly equal 
to that in similar courses. Yes 001 
4. The students would write papers or reports on some 
aspect of the subject. Yes 05 
5. The students would take examinations or tests at the 
end of the course. Yes 001 
6. Every student’s work would be graded by the teacher. Yes 001 
7. Any interested person would be accepted as a student ’ 
in the course. **Non-yes 001 
8. The course would meet for not more than two hours 
each week. Non-yes 001 
9. Each student would work at his own speed at problems 
that interest him. Non-yes 001 
10. The teacher would be free to follow student interests 
in various directions. Non-yes 001 
11. He would interview the students (at the end) to find 
out how they liked the course. Non-yes 001 


*Probability of chance accounting for the difference between the responses of the non-credit 
and credit teachers. 
**Non-yes responses included both “no” and “uncertain.” 
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ministrators tending toward the high 
scores and the non-credit toward the 
low scores. The data were not com- 
plete enough to allow analyses of 
variance for all possible combinations 
of subjects and universities. 

However, an analysis was made of 
the scores of non-credit and credit 
teachers for three subjects and three 
universities, as shown in Table 2. 
This analysis showed that the rela- 
tionship of the scores with the credit 
status of the course was statistically 
significant at the .01 level of prob- 
ability, but that the scores were not 
significantly related to the subjects, 
to the universities, nor to. any of their 
interactions. 

Similar analyses were also made of 
the variance in the scores of the stu- 
dents, and in the combined scores of 
the administrators, students, and 
teachers, with essentially the same 
results, although some of the inter- 
actions were significant at the .05 


level of probability because of a spe- 
cial usage of the term “credit” at 
“University D.” All.of these analyses 
tended to confirm the hypothesis that 
the differences in concepts of design 
were related primarily to the maturity 
of the students for whom the designs 
were originally developed. 

But how can the relationship be- 
tween maturity and the special fea- 
tures of designs for adult students be 
explained? After the. pattern was re- 
vealed, it seemed remarkably close to 
the characteristics of adult learners 
suggested by Houle.> Their limited 
time for education would be ex- 
plained by his observation that adult 
lives are centered on their work or 
family responsibilities rather than 
school. Their varied backgrounds 
would follow directly from his obser- 
vation that adults have had more ex- 
periences and different experiences 
than less mature students. Their ten- 
dency to evaluate themselves would 


TABLE 2 


Mean Credit Preference Scores of Non-Credit and Credit Teachers 


Subject 
Credit Foreign Behavioral 
Status Communications Languages Studies *All 
UNIVERSITY A 
Non-credit 3.6 2.0 3.0 28 
Credit 68 6.0 7.5 7.5 
UNIVERSITY B 
Non-credit 2.9 3.0 1.7 2.7 
Credit 7.5 8.0 7.3 
UNIVERSITY D 
Non-credit 3.5 4.0 37 48 
Credit 3.7 6.0 2.0 46 
**ALL UNIVERSITIES 
Non-credit 3.2 3.0 28 3.5 
Credit 6.3 6.7 66 68 


*Mean scores for all eight subjects. 
**Mean scores for all five universities, 


- 
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follow from his final point that adults 
typically take on active and respon- 
sible roles rather than the passive and 
dependent roles of youth. Apparently 
his three characteristics of adult 
learners account for all of the special 
features of course designs for adults. 

Three other factors seemed to ac- 
count for the common features of 
non-credit and credit course designs. 
Every learning situation requires that 
learner interest and enthusiasm be 
stimulated. When the course format 
is used, some limitations on individual 
attention and group participation are 
to be expected. If the course is re- 
lated to the basic goals of a university, 
it will tend to emphasize an intellec- 
tual understanding of organized sub- 
ject matter. 

The common uncertainties about 
design seemed to result from conflicts 
in the influences of the four factors 
already identified: the goals of univer- 
sities, the limitations of the course 
format, the basic requirements of any 
learning situation, and the charac- 
teristics of adult learners. 

It must be emphasized that this 
theory of four factors accounting for 
the differences and similarities in 
course designs was not tested by this 
study. What the study did do was to 
demonstrate that there are consistent 
differences and similarities in course 
designs. It also indicated the relation- 
ships of specific elements and pointed 
out the patterns these form. The 


theory was developed afterward as a 
plausible explanation of the patterns. 
The results of this study have both 
theoretical and practical implications. 
The patterns of elements revealed in 
the findings provide starting points 
for further studies, and the proposed 
explanations of the patterns provide 
a set of hypotheses to be tested. At 
the same time, the findings present a 
basic challenge to designers, teachers, 
and administrators of adult courses. 

At first glance, the characteristics 
of adult learners may seem to imply 
that courses can most effectively be 
designed for them by shortening the 
length of the course, forgetting about 
prerequisites, and abandoning all tests 
and grades. This interpretation forgets 
that the primary purpose of a course 
is to help adults learn something sub- 
stantial. 

A more constructive interpretation 
of the implications would be that the 
problem of the adult educator is not 
how to eliminate the difficulties set by 
the characteristics of adult learners, 
but rather how to adapt educational 
programs to these characteristics. His 
task is to design sound programs that 
fit adult time schedules, that make use 
of varied background experiences, and 
that provide responsible roles in which 
adult students can evaluate their own 
continuing education. Further studies 
of how to do this would lead to the 
development of more effective edu- 
cational programs for adults. 
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THE COORDINATING COUNCIL IN 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT-- 
AN EVALUATION 


By J. D. Mezirow 
Community Development Advisor, U. S. Operations Missions 
to Pakistan (On leave from the University of California, Riverside) 


DULT educators working in com- 
A munity development are build- 
ing a varied repertoire of organization 
and methodological techniques upon 
which to draw in designing programs 
to meet the specific needs of different 
communities. The coordinating coun- 
cil is one approach which, like the 
others, has optimum applicability in 
communities of certain specific prob- 
lems and characteristics. This study 
attempts to delineate some of these 
relevant factors. 

The coordinating council, as it has 
functioned for over a quarter of a 
century in Los Angeles County, is a 
delegate assembly of organizations and 
agencies, public and private, with 
provision for the participation of un- 
affiliated citizens. It strives to bring 
together a broadly representative 
sample of citizens, agency adminis- 
trators, and experts to assess the ade- 
quacy of community resources and 
to solve community problems, par- 
ticularly as they touch upon the well- 
being of children and youth. Councils 
are organized on a_ neighborhood 
basis, are non-partisan in a political 
sense, and non-profit-making. They 
are financed largely through the con- 
tributions of member organizations. 

Over twice as many governmental 
agencies and civic clubs are repre- 


sented in the membership of the coun- 
cils as religious organizations and pri- 
vate agencies. Most frequent among 
public agency members are the 
schools, recreation, police, and health 
departments. PTA’s, women’s clubs, 
and veteran organizations and their 
auxiliaries most often represent the 
civic clubs. Ideally, a council should 
represent a fair cross-section of the 
population it serves. Actually, mem- 
bership has been predominantly and 
traditionally composed of delegates 
from organizations and agencies, and 
has by no means been demonstrated 
to be representative of a majority of 
the population of Los Angeles Coun- 
ty.’ 

A county-wide Federation of coun- 
cils exists to permit the cooperative 
solution of problems of broader than 
local scope. Until recently, councils 
were serviced by ten full-time con- 
sultants and a supervisor operating 
under the aegis of the Community 
Organization Section of the Los An- 
geles Probation Department. Cur- 
rently this function has been trans- 
ferred to a newly organized County 
Department of Community Services 
and the consultant staff increased. 

In order of frequency, councils 
sponsor projects in the fields of com- 
munity study, coordination, and edu- 
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cation; recreation; community events; 
health; welfare; youth activities; edu- 
cation; safety; and environmental 
control (e.g., projects concerning the 
sale of narcotics, alcohol, and sala- 
cious literature to children). The 
council movement has remained stead- 
fastly oriented toward serving local 
youth needs throughout its two and 
a half decades of development. 

Total participation “in some phase 
of council activity” was estimated by 
the Probation Department to be 9,700 
in 1950. In 1953 there was a mean 
average attendance at council monthly 
meetings of 34 persons. A total of 
council averages yielded a figure of 
2,600 persons attending monthly 
meetings, what might be defended as 
the hard core of council membership.* 
There are currently 90 councils in 
the county in some phase of activity 
or quiescence. An attempt was made 
by the writer to ascertain the char- 
acteristics of communities in which 
coordinating councils appear most 
and least likely to be established, to 


survive, and to succeed.? Communi- 
ties in Los Angeles County were dif- 
ferentiated in terms of the following 
four major variants of urban society: 
(1) population size, (2) social rank, 
as measured by a composite index of 
education and occupational levels, 
(3) urbanization, as measured by a 
composite index of the proportion 
of children to women of childbearing 
ages, proportion of women in the 
working force, and proportion of 
single family dwelling units, and (4) 
population mobility, as measured by 
the percentage of persons living in 
the same house in the community for 
one year. 

The indexes, based upon 1950 cen- 
sus findings, were applied to 121 
geographical communities of varying 
populations as defined in terms of 
multiple, contiguous, census tracts by 
the Division of Community Services 
of the Los Angeles County Probation 
Department, the agency which for 
24 years provided consultant services 
to the council movement. 


TABLE 1 
COMMUNITIES AND COUNCILS BY SOCIAL AREA 
URBANIZATION 
IV VII XII XVI 
High Comm.: 1 Comm.: 3 Comm.: 3 Comm.: 2 
Councils: 1 Councils: 0 Councils: 3 Councils: 1 
Ill VII XI XV 
High- Comm.: 4 Comm.: 4 Comm.: 7 Comm.: 5 
Middle Councils: 3 Councils: 4 Councils.: 5 Councils: 3 
II VI x XIV 
Low- Comm.: 7 Comm.: 25 Comm.: 20 Comm.: 8 
Middle Councils: 5 Councils: 18 Councils: 13 Councils: 7 
I Ix XII 
Low Comm.: 5 Comm.: 14 Comm.: 10 Comm.: 3 
Councils: 3 Councils: 11 Councils: 6 Councils: 2 
Low Low- High- High 
Middle Middle 


~ 
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Distribution of Councils and 
Communities by Population 
Characteristics 


Communities with similar indexes of 
social rank and urbanization and the 
councils operating in them were 
grouped into 16 “social areas” by 
plotting them on an attribute space 
with the social rank scale for its base 
line and the urbanization scale as its 
ordinant as illustrated in Table 1. 
Population mobility and community 
size were similarly identified on the 
grid. 

Only 36 out of the 121 communi- 
ties, or 29 per cent, were found to be 
without coordinating councils in 1950, 
and these were widely distributed 
throughout the attribute space. No 
significant relationship could be es- 
tablished between social rank and 
urbanization of communities and the 
frequency with which councils were 
found to be operating in them. 

Eighty-five councils were operating 
in 15 of the 16 social areas in com- 
munities with populations of from 
under 5,000 to over 200,000. The 
single unorganized area, VIII, had 
the highest proportion of its com- 
munities falling within the highest 
decile of population mobility. With 
only one exception, the remainder 
of the 13 communities of highest mo- 
bility fell within the middle ranges in 
social rank. Councils were found in 
areas having slum characteristics (i.e., 
high urbanization, and low social 
rank) in roughly comparable propor- 
tion to other social areas. 

Communities of high and low social 
rank compared favorably with those 
falling in the middle of the social 
rank scale in the proportion being 


served by the councils. Between 68.7 
and 77.7 per cent of communities in 
the low, low-middle, high-middle, and 
high categories on both urbanization 
and social rank scales were served by 
councils. The lowest proportion of 
organized communities was found in 
social areas of highest urbanization. 


Measurement of Council Success 


To permit an objective evaluation 
of council effectiveness, a nine-point 
rating instrument was developed 
which included standardized descrip- 
tions of 76 councils, all of which had 
been in existence for at least five years. 
These one- and two-page case studies, 
or descriptive profiles, listed without 
comment ten categories of informa- 
tion pertaining to each council: (1) 
community population, (2) member- 
ship composition by agency and or- 
ganization, (3) total number of par- 
ticipants and average attendance at 
monthly meetings, (4) committee 
structure, (5) projects undertaken, 
(6) number of Federation meetings 
attended, (7) attendance at Federa- 
tion’s annual conference, (8) fre- 
quency of council meetings, (9) when 
organized, and reason given by con- 
sultant for initial organization, and 
(10) miscellaneous facts, e.g., number 
of consultants servicing the council 
over period reported. 

Whenever available, comparative 
data were included for 1949, 1950, 
and 1953 to present a picture of five 
years of council growth. Selection 
and organization of information in- 
cluded in the profiles followed that 
made in record keeping by the Divi- 
sion of Community Services over 
more than two decades of surveying 
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and studying the council movement. 
Identity of the councils and communi- 
ties was withheld. Judges were asked 
to formulate their own criteria of 
council effectiveness, based upon the 
data listed in the descriptive profiles, 
and to apply them to each council 
described. 


Panel of Judges 


Nine consultants in community 
organization employed by the Los 
Angeles County Probation Depart- 
ment to service the councils on a full- 
time basis served as a panel of judges. 
With one exception, each had been 
serving in his present capacity for 35 
months or longer. All were graduates 
of four-year colleges, majoring in 
various social sciences, and all had 
taken some graduate work. Each of 
the men had volunteered for transfer 
to the Community Organization Sec- 
tion from other units of the Probation 
Department. 


Judges assigned weights to the cate- 
gories of information found in the 
profiles, some combining data into 
their own original categories, such as 
“Interest Beyond Local Area,” “Ac- 
tion Revealing Attempts to Function 
Better as a Group,” and others. In 
general, scope of membership, types 
and numbers of meetings and projects, 
and regularity of meetings were items 
weighted most heavily. One judge 
devised a workable norm of member- 
ship of one for each 1,000 in the pop- 
ulation of the community. The mean 
council rating was 5.44 on the nine 
point scale with a range of 1.83 to 
8.27. Judges varied in their reactions 
to the profiles on an average of four 
scale points. 


Summary of Findings 


An impressive 82.5 per cent of the 
85 councils operating in Los Angeles 
County in 1950 had survived for five 
years or more, and many had achieved 
a relative degree of success in com- 
munities of almost every combination 
of social rank, organization, popula- 
tion mobility, and population size. 

It has been contended that the 
coordinating council is a form of 
community organization which has 
grown up to meet small town or rural 
community needs and is less likely 
to operate functionally over a sus- 
tained period in larger urban com- 
munities. This contention is not 
confirmed by the findings. 

Quite the contrary, well established 
councils were found in communities 
of over 50,000 population (76.0 per 
cent organized), while the poorest 
showing was in communities under 
5,000 (1.1 per cent organized) and 
from 5,000 to 5,999 (42.1 per cent or- 
ganized). A significant relationship 
was identified statistically between 
community size and the proportion of 
well established councils (i.e., those 
organized for five years or longer) in 
operation (X* = 5.33, df=2, .10> 
p- > .05). Moreover, a significant 
relationship was established between 
community size and council rating 
(X?=10.94, df=2, p<.01): the 
larger the community, the larger the 
proportion of established councils 
found and the larger the proportion 
which appears to succeed. 

In communities of over 50,000 pop- 
ulation, 15 out of 19 councils fell in 
the top 50 per cent in mean rated 
effectiveness, a percentage of 78.9. 
In communities of less than 10,000 
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population, only 4 out of 11, or 36.4 
per cent, were given top ratings in 
effectiveness. 


Social Rank and Success 


Generally, and with some note- 
worthy exceptions, councils are more 
apt to achieve a greater degree of 
success in communities the higher 
their level of urbanization and of 
social rank. More specifically, analysis 
revealed a very significant relation- 
ship between council rating and com- 
munity social rank (X*=6.38, df=1, 
02 >p > .01). In other words, the 
higher the community social rank 
(levels of education and occupation), 
the more likely a council is able to 
achieve success. 


There was a particularly high fre- 
quency of successful and established 
councils in high-middle social rank 
communities, although no statistically 
significant relationship could be de- 
termined for the proportion of suc- 
cessful councils established in high- 
middle social rank communities as 
distinct from those of high social 
rank. Communities of lower social 
rank are the most difficult for coun- 
cils to succeed in. Councils in com- 
munities with the characteristics of 
slums find it comparatively hard 
going, but half of those operating in 
1950 had survived for five years or 
more. 

Chances for council success in com- 
munities of higher social rank and 
lower urbanization can be roughly 
estimated on the basis of a normal 
distribution. No statistically significant 
relationships were found between 
council success and urbanization or 
population mobility. 


Interpretation of Findings 


The relationship between social 
class position and social participation 
has been carefully examined by soci- 
ologists.* Findings generally indicate 
that those in “higher” (middle) class 
positions are more active and diverse 
in their participation than those in 
“lower” positions. Although class 
position has been determined by dif- 
ferent variables, studies have been 
largely based upon common cate- 
gories of analysis. 

Riessman® has enhanced the com- 
parability of these investigations by 
testing the relationship between class 
and participation in a single sample 
alternately with the three most com- 
monly used variables: education, oc- 
cupation, and income. His study 
established the existence of a similar 
pattern regardless of the class var- 
iable used, making possible his con- 
clusion that differences among pre- 
vious studies are not crucial. Reiss- 
man categorized earlier investigations 
which reported class differentials in 
organizational activity, organizational 
leadership, church attendance, visit- 
ing and friendship patterns, and read- 
ing of books and magazines. He pro- 
ceeded to examine variations in these 
criteria of participation in occupa- 
tional, income and educational groups 
in his sample. 

In summary, “. . . it was found that 
regardless of the variable used to 
measure class position — occupation, 
income, or education—the higher 
class shows a higher degree of par- 
ticipation and involvement in the 
community. That is, individuals in this 
class read more books and magazines, 
attend church more frequently, be- 
long to more organizations, and more 
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often hold office in those organiza- 
tions. The present study thereby lends 
further support to previous studies 
on that relationship. Phrased in more 
general terms, it can be said that the 
middle class, on the whole, tends to 
dominate the organizational activity, 
the intellectual life, and the leadership 
of the community.”* 

The variables of education and oc- 
cupation, significantly related as they 
are to both council success and social 
participation, may well also reflect 
the receptivity with which individuals 
and communities will react to the 
typically middle class programs spon- 
sored by councils and other formal 
organizations. Community social rank 
may constitute a useful rough index 
of anticipated community support 
and “readiness” for council type or- 
ganization and community betterment 
projects. Practitioners in community 
development may find this index val- 
uable in formulating norms for antici- 
pating the amount and kind of pro- 
fessional help which will be required 
to deal with community problems of 
certain types. 


Major Criticisms 


Coordinating councils have been 
stoutly defended and sharply scored 
for their potential as instrumentalities 
of education and social action. Critics, 
such as Ruth Kotinsky, Saul Alinsky, 
Floyd Hunter, and Alvin Zander, 
have described some limitations. Adult 
educator Kotinsky wrote in 1940:7 
“. . . Its probable weakness lies only 
in part in the fact that a concern with 
child welfare and juvenile delin- 
quency is not the best point of de- 
parture in attempting to rally all other 
adult interests and to stimulate the 
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cooperative study of all other adult 
responsibilities; people primarily in- 
terested in vocational education or 
taxation, or in international affairs 
do not want to begin with parent 
education, and few of them look for- 
ward to exchange of related ideas with 
the captain of the police precinct. 
More important, the local neighbor- 
hood has little meaning in the urban 
setting except in so far as it may 
constitute a common _ environment 
for the neighborhood children.” 


Saul Alinsky* contends that there 
are two major fallacies invariably 
found in conventional community 
council programs. “The first,” he 
says, “is that they view each prob- 
lem of the community as if it were 
independent of all other problems” 
and “the second (is revealed in) a 
complete lack of recognition of the 
obvious fact that the life of each 
neighborhood (community) is to a 
major extent shaped by forces which 
far transcend the local scene.” Alinsky 
strongly feels that to attack the prob- 
lems of youth or crime cannot avoid 
dealing with such basic and interre- 
lated issues as unemployment, disease, 
housing, and all other causes of crime. 


Councils are not equipped to do 
this kind of a job, but will maintain 
that they were organized to deal with 
delinquency or crime or related prob- 
lems alone and should not become 
involved in such controversial areas 
as the conflicts between labor and 
capital, private and public housing, 
private and public medical care, and 
other fundamental issues. He writes:° 
“The conventional community coun- 
cil—and practically all the community 
councils are of that kind—soon dis- 
covers that the problems of life are 
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not wrapped up in cellophane pack- 
ages, and because it cannot and does 
not want to get down to the roots of 
the problems, it retreats into a sphere 
of trivial, superficial ameliorations.” 
Floyd Hunter, in his provocative 
Community Power Structure, found 
Alinsky’s two fallacies operating in 
the program of the community coun- 
cil of Regional City where fear of 
jeopardizing financial support pre- 
vented effective discussion or action 
in controversial fields like sub-stand- 
ard housing. Representatives to the 
councils from health and _ welfare 
agencies were usually the president of 
the agency’s lay board and its pro- 
fessional executive. Through the 
board presidents and their wives, the 
men of real power in the community 
controlled expenditures, both public 
and private agency expenditures. 


Until those at the apex of the power 
triangle indicated their willingness to 
have a fundamental issue seriously 
considered by the community, the 
council was powerless to deal with 
the issues involved. 


Field workers in the agencies who 
were best informed and most aware 
of real local problems had no voice 
on the council, which, in fact, repre- 
sented the interests of the power elite 
rather than the whole community. 
“The desire to build local coordin- 
ating councils to meet the challenge 
of power of the larger economic 
interests,” writes Hunter, “is a dream 
with hardly a shred of practicality.” 
He deems a vain hope any expecta- 
tion of organizing unorganized indi- 
viduals on anything like a community- 
wide basis in view of the fractionali- 
zation of urban life along lines of 
partisan interest groups. Yet Hunter, 


in evaluating the potential of councils, 
raises the question “Do they need to 
remain impotent?” and concludes that 
the “real question” is whether broader 
and more skilled participation might 
not achieve important goals in relation 
to the larger community issues. 
Psychologist Alvin Zander’ has 
analyzed certain difficulties inherent 
in any group composed of representa- 
tives such as the coordinating coun- 
cils. By their very nature, he finds, 
these groups are inclined to become 
weak and loosely knit, making it im- 
portant to identify and reduce the 
forces which make for poor cohesive- 
ness among parts of different wholes. 
These include: a possible split in 
loyalty may come to exist for the 
delegate between the council and the 
agency being represented; agency 
instruction to its delegate may be seen 
as inhibiting freedom; hostility or 
undue deference may arise from strain 
generated by disagreements between 
delegates representing groups of 
power and prestige and those repre- 
senting less important groups; and 
delegates may feel their own group is 
more important, and the delegate 
assembly of secondary importance. 


How Cohesiveness Is Determined 


The cohesiveness of any group is 
determined by how important a group 
is for all its members, and this de- 
pends upon how much the group 
promises to provide in personal satis- 
faction. Thus the goals of the council 
must become vitally important to 
each delegate. One reason why they 
are often not sufficiently compelling 
to council members is the difficulty 
of integrating individual wants, the 
agency or group’s wants, and council 
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aims, into meaningful goals, particu- 
larly if each of the three has contra- 
vening objectives. 

The formulation of satisfying coun- 
cil goals is made especially difficult 
when, to prevent duplication and 
competition with established agencies, 
the council is forced to describe goals 
in watered-down and uninspired 
terms. 

Another criticism of the councils 
maintains that outside of the bulwark 
of autonomous groups, which have a 
common commitment in general so- 
cial philosophy, the basic attitudes and 
social values of an individual are sel- 
dom changed. Only when the norms 
of the autonomous group undergo 
modification will the group member’s 
fundamental attitudes be significantly 
altered for very long. 

As a council member the individual 
is often removed from the powerful 
influences of his most influential 
autonomous group in fulfilling the 
role of delegate, which requires that 
he represent the values of his con- 
stituency. This role playing makes 
unlikely any serious modification of 
his own basic attitudinal orientation, 
however desirable thgt orientation 
may be from the point of view of 
democratic values. 


Evaluation of Criticism 


Several of these major criticisms of 
the councils have been substantiated 
by the investigations of the writer. 
Over their 25 years in Los Angeles 
County the councils have not discern- 
ibly concerned themselves with other 
than immediate, local problems per- 
taining to the welfare of youth. They 
have dealt with isolated symptoms 


of social disorganization and have 
chiefly confined this activity to inter- 
stitial areas not adequately served by 
existing agencies. There is no evidence 
of a willingness to come to grips with 
the causative factors of social dis- 
organization which underlie youth 
problems through broad social action. 

This limited approach to meeting 
immediate local problems is in part 
the result of an uncritical agency 
commitment to organize and develop 
coordinating councils, rather than to 
see the council approach as only one 
of a wide variety of alternative organ- 
izational and methodological patterns, 
each of particular value for dealing 
with different problems in communi- 
ties of certain specific characteristics, 
some of which have been identified 
in this study. 

There is, however, considerable 
evidence that within the confines of 
their very real limitations, the coun- 
cils have filled a long established and 
functional role in meeting some spe- 
cific and important needs and have 
done so with considerable success in 
urban communities of certain popula- 
tion characteristics. What these find- 
ings do not do is to bear out the glow- 
ing expectations of some community 
organizers who will evaluate progress 
in terms of the product of social ac- 
tion alone. 

Community calendars, park de- 
velopment, and discussion groups are 
a poor sop to the Icarian ambitions of 
social reformers, but for the adult 
educator a 25-year movement, involv- 
ing nearly 10,000 people who repre- 
sent over 2,500 agencies and organiza- 
tions working together on a com- 
munity basis toward the integration 
of urban life, constitutes a signal 
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opportunity for service. Moreover, 
there is particular value in the coun- 
cil’s function of bringing together 
field workers who work in the com- 
munity and are likely to be informed 
and articulate in identifying and 
assigning realistic priorities to com- 
munity needs. 

Modest first attempts at working 
in councils can be led by able pro- 
fessionals in community development 
from the concrete to the abstract, 
from the immediate to the remote, 
in solving problems of increasing mag- 
nitude, some of which can be handled 
through the councils and others which 
will require effective citizen partici- 
pation in political and other organized 
interest groups. It is in such contexts 
as these that the adult educator must 
be equipped to teach, to lead ineffec- 
tive citizens and groups toward a 
maturity manifested in meaningful 
and sustained participation in con- 
tinuously expanding areas of decision- 
making. 

It should also be noted that the 
functions of adult education councils 
may be profitably integrated into the 
well-established coordinating council 
structure in such places as Los Angeles 
County where adult education coun- 
cils themselves have not heretofore 
taken root. A plan for doing this 
has been detailed by Kaplan.’? 

By incorporating the wealth of 
varied administrative and organiza- 
tional techniques of community devel- 
opment the council program in Los 
Angeles County could be strengthened 
and broadly supplemented. The mass 
media-discussion group-“thematic” 
program coordination of Eugene 
Johnson in San Bernardino, California; 
the mass meeting self-survey study 


and action approach of Richard Pos- 
ton in Washington and Southern 
Illinois; the block organization of 
Herbert Thelen in Chicago; the study- 
action program of economic develop- 
ment of Roy Colbert in Wisconsin; 
the “institutional approach” of Robert 
Smith and John McKinley in Indiana; 
the community problem seminar of 
William Biddle in Indiana; the com- 
munity consultation of Otto Hoiberg 
in Nebraska and Per Stensland in 
Texas; the community institute and 
conference of Curtis Mial in New 
York; the rural community develop- 
ment approach of the late Jess Ogden 
in Virginia, and of Carson Pritchard 
in Georgia; residential conferences on 
local problem-solving by universities 
in Minnesota, Michigan and Georgia; 
the group development approach to 
community leadership training in the 
several laboratories in group devel- 
opment, the national approach to 
community development in under- 
developed countries of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, 
the UN, and others, may be drawn 
upon in various combination flexibly 
with form following function. 

A great deal of research into the 
applicability of these programs to 
communities of differing sizes, social 
rank, urbanization, mobility and other 
characteristics is needed. Radical de- 
partures from council organization 
may bulwark efforts to work in social 
areas found least conducive to the 
more traditional programs. 

It is abundantly clear that no one 
organizational approach or method- 
ology can be defended as a formula to 
be followed in every community to 
solve different or even similar ‘prob- 
lems. The almost exclusive identifica- 
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tion of the council] movement in Los 
Angeles County with one organiza- 
tional form has resulted in sharply 
delimiting the areas in which it can 
function effectively. 

It is only through a professional 
understanding of its strengths and 
shortcomings that the adult educator 
will come to discover in the council 
movement a valuable instrumentality 


for realizing the conviction of their 
colleague in community development, 
John Herring, that: “. . . educational 
processes take on a vibrant reality, 
possible in no other way, through the 
wedding of planning and education 
by which the problems of the com- 
mon life become the students’ curricu- 
lum and the educational process be- 
comes the handmaiden of the social 
planner.”** 


Jack D. Mezirow, The Coordinating Council Movement in Los Angeles County and Its 
Implications for Adult Education. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. UCLA, 1955, Ch. IV. 
*Loc. cit. 

*Space limitations preclude a complete report of the study in this article. For a more detailed 
account of the research design employed and findings see “The Coordinating Council and 
Urban Demography in Los Angeles County” in the forthcoming volume, Community 
Science and Analysis, Marvin B. Sussman (ed.). Society for the Study of Social Problems, 
1958. 

‘For a summary of studies and bibliography see Leonard Riessman, “Class, Leisure, and 
Social Participation,” American Sociological Review XIX (February, 1954) pp. 76-84. 
*Loc cit. 

‘Ibid., p. 83. 

"Ruth Kotinsky, Adult Education Councils. New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1940, p. 152. 

“Saul K. Alinsky, Reveille for Radicals. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946, p. 80. 
*Ibid., p. 83. 

“Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1953, p. 252. 

“Alvin Zander, “The Strength and Weaknesses of Councils,’ Aputt LeapersHip Vol. V. 
(May, 1956), pp. 19-20. 

*Abraham Abbott Kaplan, Socio-Economic Circumstances and Adult Education Participa- 
tion in Certain Cultural and Educational Activities, Contributions to Education, No. 889. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943, p. 138. 
*John W. Herring, Social Planning and Adult Education. New York: Macmillan, 1933, 
p- 138. 


Opportunities in South Asia 


Adult educators with experience in com- 
munity development, leadership training, 
conference planning or in community- 


centered institutional programs are needed 
by U. S. Government agency, as advisors 
to vital South Asian national community 
development program. Base salaries are 
from $7,400 to $10,000, plus 20-25 per cent 


post differential, allowances, furnished hous- 
ing, transportation, etc. Two year tour of 
duty with career opportunities in the 
Foreign Service. Submit Form 57. 

Write: William E. Davis, Chief, Near 
East-South Asian Branch, Community De- 
velopment Division, International Coopera- 
tion Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


QUESTIONS AND THE PERSONAL 
SEARCH FOR TRUTH 


By Orace Johnson 
Director, West Central Region, The Great Books Foundation 


NE year ago Malcolm Knowles 
O wrote that the Great Books 
program has as its objective the im- 
parting of a “more or less absolute 
body of knowledge and wisdom.”* 
This is representative of frequent mis- 
conceptions about the program. While 
it is true that Great Books are, in 
words quoted by Knowles from Mor- 
timer Adler, the “reservoir that we 
must draw upon to sustain our learn- 
ing for a lifetime,”? the Jearning in 
that statement means more than 
memory work. The objective of the 
Great Books Foundation is not 
scholarship. Rather, it is to encourage 
people to think for themselves. 


Those who attempt to criticize the 
Great Books program by criticizing 
Adler only shadow-box with the 
wrong opponent. This was aptly 
expressed by Robert W. Smith, a 
seventh-year discussion leader and 
editorial staff member of the Minne- 
apolis Star, in an editorial appearing 
Thursday, February 13, 1958. He was 
replying to an article by Frederick 
D. Wilhelmsen, “Icing the Mind,” 
in the February 8, 1958, issue of 
National Review. 


Smith said, “His concurrent ar- 
raignment of Mortimer Adler and 
Robert Hutchins, early moving spirits 
of the Foundation, will seem irrelevant 
to Great Books participants, since 
many of them are as critical of Adler 
and Hutchins as Wilhelmsen—and 


generally do a better, more pertinent 
job of criticizing.” 

In the following paragraphs I pro- 
pose to take a new and personal look 
at the Great Books program in an 
endeavor to make it more clearly 
meaningful to three kinds of people 
in the adult education field: (1) those 
who have not adequately understood 
the Foundation’s program, (2) those 
who have actively opposed it, and 
(3) those who by indifference have 
not contributed to its growth. 

While this article does not neces- 
sarily reflect the official position of 
the Foundation, I am indebted to sev- 
eral members of the Foundation staff 
for their insight and wisdom as ex- 
pressed recently in conversations. I 
shall not deal descriptively with the 
Great Books program, for its method 
and content are stated in promotional 
literature readily available to anyone. 
Rather, this article will be substantive 
in nature, touching descriptive mat- 
ters only where necessary. 

Max Birnbaum said once in passing 
. the problem of content or 
method can be disposed of by func- 
tional analysis . . .”* This is true with 
regard to Great Books, wherein the 
function of learning is the question, 
and the question is both the essential 
method and the essential content of 
liberal education. Without search 
there can be no freedom: without 
freedom there can be no search. 


“ 
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Orace Johnson’s opening paragraph could leave an impression that I 
would like to avoid. It is that in my article on “Philosophical Issues that 
Confront Adult Educators” I was intending to criticize the Great Books 
program. This is not so. 

In my article I reviewed the several philosophical positions extant in 
our field today regarding the sources of adult learning. I pointed out that 
some adult educators look primarily to the needs and interests of adults for 
learning objectives, while others look to the requirements of society and 
others look to the needs of the local community. Then I quoted Mortimer 
Adler as proposing that there is an absolute body of knowledge and wisdom 
on which adult learning should be based, and HE brought in the Great 
Books. 

My central point was that when philosophical positions are stated in 
exclusive, “either-or” terms—as the extremists of each point of view tend 
to do—it makes communication between them most difficult. 

I feel, personally, that the Great Books program is one of the most 
significant adult educational experiments of our day. | would consider it 
a great disservice if any of my words were interpreted as being an attack 
on it. I feel that it is too important an experiment, indeed, to be allowed 
to be impaled on the stakes of philosophical rigidity and antiquated peda- 
gogy. 

In this regard, I believe that Mr. Johnson has made a major contribu- 
tion to our literature. He puts dialectic inquiry in the context of a broad 
field of methodological choices, where it belongs and has stature and 
validity. | happen to think that the effectiveness of this process itself could 
be increased by introducing into the Great Books discussions some tech- 
niques of data collection and analysis that would enable the group con- 
sciously to improve its own use of the dialectic process. But that is another 
article, and it does not diminish our gratitude for this one-——Matcoim S. 
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A Great Books discussion is char- talk regularly about the fundamental 


acterized by the emphasis placed upon 
the main function of the leader, which 
is to ask questions. Not even the au- 
thors are teachers. The books are the 
occasions, the starting points for in- 
quiry. Will Rogers would never fit 
in, unless he abandoned his naive 
position of, “I only know what I 
read in the papers.” Reasoned dis- 
agreement with any author is a sign 
that a good discussion is in progress. 

Great Books participants read and 


questions of human life. They do 
this not because they view adult edu- 
cation as merely replacing something 
missed in childhood. Nor is a dis- 
cussion group merely a pleasurable— 
or profitable!—hobby on the level of 
poker, baton twirling, or square dané- 
ing. Great Bookies are betting that 
the spirit of man expressed in and 
through inquiry can contribute more 
permanent worth than dollars or 
diversion can. 
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In his poem Andrea del Sarto, Rob- 
ert Browning said, “Ah, but a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, or 
what’s a heaven for?” The only way 
a man can keep reaching all his life 
is to keep questioning. To quote from 
a. Great Books publicity pamphlet, 
“It is better to stretch than to stoop.” 

Heaven is, among other things, 
where we are not. Conventionally, 
symbolically, we refer to heaven as 
“up there.” Not by the collective 
bootstraps of mutual ignorance, nor 
by the competitive display of ped- 
antry, but rather by the spirit of 
wonder and curiosity, Great Books 
participants converse with each other 
and with the greatest minds of history. 
They use question marks, those subtle 
fishhooks for heaven, to lift their 
lives to a new level of significance. 


Three Kinds of Questions 


The Great Books Foundation exists 
to promote that search and to further 
debate on it. In a good discussion 
three kinds of questions are asked: 
(1) the factual question, “What 
does the author say?”, (2) the inter- 
pretive question, “What does he 
mean?”, and (3) the evaluative ques- 
tion, “Is it true and applicable to me 


59? 


today? 


I shall consider each kind of ques- ; 


tion in turn, but first we need to ask 
the question, “What is a question?” 

To define “question,” we could 
consider the grammatical form that 
one takes in the English language. It is 
that arrangement of words in which 


the verb goes before the subject, as ° 


“Is the egg rotten?” Or it is an 
arrangement of words in which the 
verb follows a pronoun, as “What 
egg?” Or it might be indicated by a 


rising inflection at the end of a sen- 
tence, as “This is an egg?” To distin- 
guish the latter form from a statement 
there is the question mark. 

But the question in a man’s mind 
need not necessarily take verbal form. 
The raised eyebrow, the cocked head, 
the frown, the intent gaze, the open 
mouth—all these may indicate a dis- 
tinctively human activity going on 
inside the person. The intellectual 
search for understanding is distinc- 
tively human. 


We could enumerate all the various 
forms by which we recognize and 
communicate a sense of inquiry. But 
no matter how long the list, it would 
not fully satisfy our curiosity. We 
want to know the essence of question- 
ing, not merely the multitude of forms 
that it might take. 

We could say that a question is that 
fire which Prometheus stole from the 
gods, but the source is something 
different from the nature of a thing. 


We could look at the uses (and 
abuses!) for some indication of its 
nature. Public opinion poll takers 
innocuously seek information, and 
desire no further consideration from 
the people polled. The priest goes 
further: he uses questions to catechize 
new communicants. The district at- 
torney uses questions to trap a suspect 
into a confession of guilt. The teacher 
uses questions to test the memory of 
his students. The psychiatrist uses 
questions to dredge up painful experi- 
ences that bother someone’s happiness. 
But none of these quite coincide with 
the use Socrates made of the question. 


The Socratic question is recognized 
by its motive and its effect. He used 
the question as a highly precise in- 
strument for probing the human mind 
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and engendering not conformity nor 
confession, but new thought. (Some 
persons have serious doubts about 
Socrates as the perfect questioner. 
Such a debate lies outside the scope 
of this paper. I refer to him merely 
because he set the stage and was first 
to occupy it.) 

Ideally, the question is man’s basic 
tool for discovery. In its best form 
it becomes the means for man to 
discover himself. Great Books meet- 
ings have played a significant part in 
the growth of persons as persons 
because Great Books meetings present 
a regular opportunity for Bookies to 
practice the Socratic admonition 
“Know thyself.” 

Our culture makes fun of the ab- 
sent-minded college professor who 
goes around talking to himself. We 
tell jokes about his one-way con- 
versations. We laugh at his caricature 
and dismiss him as probably harmless 
enough. What we have failed to con- 
sider is the pathetic person at the 
other extreme who is not on speaking 
terms with himself. He has not dis- 
covered himself and, indeed, cannot 
discover himself until he pauses to 
question his own actions, his own be- 
liefs, his own ambitions. 

The questions which a person must 
ask of his own personal life are, in 
a way, parallel to the three kinds 
of questions asked in a Great Books 
discussion group. With regard to his 
own life, one inquires, “What did I 
do?” “What was the significance of 
this act?” “What should I do?” 

Fact, interpretation, and evaluation 
—these are the areas of inquiry, and 
the most important question is not 
merely the psychological “what?” 
and “why?” but the philosophical 
“why?” 


With regard to the most vital 
problems of life, most of us most of 
the time do not talk to ourselves. True, 
we speak enough to get by on. But 
the conversation most people are cap- 
able of having with themselves is at 
best a starvation diet of historical 
shipping cartons, sociological nest 
straw, broken shells—and only rarely 
the fresh eggs of creative philosophi- 
cal thought. 

Free of self-questioning, the man 
with the silent soul goes a more soli- 
tary way—no matter how large the 
crowd in which he moves—than does 
the person who talks with himself: 
solitary because he discovers very 
little of himself or of life. If a man 
does not ask himself questions—basic 
questions, such as are discussed in the 
Great Books—he cannot truly con- 
verse with other people, no matter 
how many sounds he hears or utters. 

Socrates said, “The unexamined life 
is not worth living.”* I would go 
still further and say that the unex- 
amined life, rather than just not 
worth living, is not living at all. Life 
in its final human sense requires for 
its very existence self-examination. I 
would even go so far as to say that 
examining, questioning, is itself the 
very life of the mind. If you were to 
deprive man of this mental process, 
you would, indeed, deprive him of 
the most valuable power he can 
possess, and the most valuable free- 
dom he can possess. 


Three Directions of Inquiry 

Great Books discussions are really 
concentrated rehearsals for a larger 
life outside the meeting. I shall now 
extend the three levels of questioning 
to a much broader base and view the 
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matters of “fact, interpretation and 
evaluation” not merely with regard 
to books, but with regard to the 
whole consciousness of man. Parallel 
to the Great Books discussion ques- 
tions, we can say that man engages in 
three directions of inquiry: the scien- 
tific, the dialectic, and the existential. 

First, in the scientific search, man 
looks to the world around him. I 
am using the term scientific in a 
broader sense than usual, so let me try 
to establish and to justify my defini- 
tion. 


By scientific, I mean a direction of 
inquiry, not just a method of research, 
nor even an organized body of know!- 
edge resulting from such an investi- 
gation. 

To illustrate, we often think of 
“scientific” as referring to a more or 
less elaborate arrangement for pre- 
cise experimentation in a chemistry 
laboratory, a medical center, or an 
atomic energy establishment. Or we 
think of “scientific” as referring to the 
orderly classification of rocks and 
trees and animals. This requirement 
for orderliness in knowledge can be 
applied as well, say, to the cataloguing 
of books in a library by the Dewey 
Decimal System. Hence, there is the 
college degree in “library science.” 
In school and undergraduate college 
learning is primarily of this factual 
sort: even philosophy is taught as a 
science with emphasis on “who said 
what.” 


We think usually, and rightly so, 
of science as somehow concerned with 
facts—that is, with any observation 
that can be verified through sensory 
perceptions by other persons. It is 
a “fact” that the sun rises in the east 
and sets in the west. We can all, if 


we have eyes that see, verify this. It is 
also a “fact” that Aristotle said, 
“. . . mankind always act in order to 
obtain that which they think good.”* 
When the object itself is to be under- 
stood, the inquiry is scientific. But 
when the object itself is only the 
vehicle for meanings hidden beyond 
the sensory perceptions, then the in- 
quiry is dialectic. The “vehicle” then 
is symbolic, and the religious spirit 
has always maintained that man and 
the world are symbols for divine 
meanings. 

In response to the query of a four- 
year-old, “Where does the sun go?” 
we can engage with him in a scien- 
tific search about this observable phe- 
nomenon in the external world. Our 
immediate search would not lead us 
to man’s entire body of accumulated 
knowledge. We would be interested 
in only one item of information in the 
known universe. We would not have 
to perform experiments with a tele- 
scope or to speculate mathematically 
on charts of our own making, al- 
though this would be required if we 
were to follow the “scientific method.” 


We can go to books and through 
them rely on the verified experiments 
of other men. Reading thus, while 
not necessarily the best scientific 
method, is movement in the scien- 
tific direction, for books constitute 
a large and important part of the ex- 
ternal world. This scientific direction 
is toward the outside of one’s own 
inner consciousness. 


In our brief lifetime we have seen 
the development of many new meth- 
ods in science. We have seen the ac- 
cumulation of much new knowledge 
about the world, biological, socio- 
logical, psychological, astronomical. 
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But the direction has remained the 
same! Contemporary society is going 
at a faster and faster rate in the di- 
rection of science, which is to say 
outward, away from the personal cen- 
ter of life. 

You have heard it said and you 
know it to be true, so I need not 
elaborate, except to say that the 
scientific direction is not the only 
direction in which man may look for 
understanding. Even at best it is not 
a direction that can supply all the an- 
swers to the most important prob- 
lems that beset mankind. And, with 
regard to Great Books, memorizing 
the symbols is not enough. 


Science as Direction 
Instead of Method 


With this definition of science as 
direction instead of method or body 
of knowledge, anytime you look or 
listen or feel er in any way make a 
contact with the external world, 
you are engaged in asking scientific 
questions, and your life is moving in 
the scientific direction, no matter 
what kind of methods or what subject 
matter you use. 

A person cannot become fully 
familiar with the ideas in a book 
merely by memorizing verbal sym- 
bols, the facts of which are scientifi- 
cally verifiable. To recognize that the 
author’s thought is preserved external 
to the reader in the English language 
is not enough, in itself, to acquaint the 
reader with the author’s mind. 

Though Great Books participants 
might agree completely on what the 
author said, and verify that by refer- 
ring to page and paragraph, it does 
not follow that they will agree fully 
on what the author meant. The sheer 


act of reading is movement in the 
scientific direction, but in order to 
understand what the author meant, 
the reader must look in an entirely 
different direction and ask an entirely 
different kind of question. 


From Scientific to Dialectic .. . 


This change in direction is from 
scientific to dialectic inquiry. We 
cease to be concerned primarily with 
the facts: they have been determined 
and agreed upon. The next step is to 
interpret them. Dialectical questions 
move not only in a different direc- 
tion, but also, at a different level of 
thinking. The dialectical question is 
a movement in the direction of an- 
other person’s mind, toward the 
meaning of what he said. 

Meanings do. not reside in objects 
of the external world. Rather, they 
arise through the symbolic processes 
of the mind, and can be said to exist 
only in the mind. Meanings can be 
exchanged only through conversation, 
audible or visual or silently internal. 
To quote from Mortimer Adler’s 
book on the subject: 

“Dialectic is confined entirely to 
the universe of discourse: its subject 
matter is discourse . . . It is a method 
of understanding and of criticism.” 
In another passage he says, “Dialectic 
. . . simply proposes that there are 
other intellectual values than those 
of a scientific sort and that there is 
a kind of thinking other than empiri- 
cal or scientific thinking which is 
able to satisfy such values.”® 

Now, you can verify scientifically 
(to use my term again) the external 
fact that Adler said this by looking 
up the footnote. But you'll save time 
by taking my word for it, and even 
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this act on your part as a reader 
would be movement in the scientific 
direction, making contact as it does 
with the external world. 

Next we can move in the dialectic 
direction and inquire what he meant. 
What are those values that are differ- 
ent from scientific values? What is 
that kind of thinking that is different 
from scientific thinking? 


Search for Understanding 


As we ask ourselves those questions, 
we cannot investigate the external 
world for the answer. We are forced 
to communicate in some way with the 
mind of Adler. This communication, 
this discourse, this search for under- 
standing will eventually produce the 
situation in which our minds possess 
the same thought that Adler possessed; 
that is, according to the measure by 
which we are successful in the attempt 
to understand. Our minds and his 
mind will be one in regard to the 
meaning of that passage. There will 
be a sort of intellectual identity be- 
tween our thoughts, as we appropriate 
unto ourselves his mental possessions. 
We actually make his ideas-our ideas. 

This appropriation cannot take 
place in the scientific direction. When 
you watch the sun rise or break a 
breakfast egg, you do not actually 
absorb the object of your attention 
into your mind. There is always a 
differerrce between the sun and your 
thoughts about the sun, between the 
egg and your appetite. This separation 
between object and knowledge is al- 
ways true at the scientific level. 

But at the dialectic level, the other 
person’s thought becomes your 
thought, whether the other person 
be an author who lived 2,000 years 


ago or your neighbor. In Great Books 
discussions the participants continu- 
ally gain new insight into the thoughts 
of other people through the exchange 
of ideas in conversation. 

To go back for a moment, sheer 
talk will not in itself create facts of 
the external world. Only God could 
say, “Let there be light,” and by 
doing so, create light. 

A scientific question, one of fact in 
the external world, cannot be an- 
swered by dialectical means. (A grave 
misunderstanding of this truth was 
the most significant defect in the 
ancient philosophers.) But equally 
true, a dialectical question, one of 
meaning in discourse, cannot be an- 
swered by scientific means. (A grave 
misunderstanding of this accounts for 
much of the misguided research in 
modern mass communication studies. ) 


Human conversation may, instead 
of rising to the level of dialectic, fall, 
unfortunately, back into an argument 
over the facts. In such a case, investi- 
gation should be made into the exter- 
nal world to determine what the facts 
are. But conversation that is contro- 
versial may become meaningful de- 
bate. 


As the direction of science is to- 
ward the world, so the direction of 
dialectic is toward philosophy. Phi- 
losophy is the instrument of intellec- 
tual freedom, for it considers any 
idea as possible. It is possible for con- 
versation to have no relation at all to 
physical reality. But in its internal 
relationships, where everything is pos- 
sible, the logical necessity in dialectic 
is full of its own reality. No person 
may partake of this reality unless he is 
willing to look beyond the facts. 

A refusal to look beyond the facts 
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is merely an indication that the pa- 
tient—and he should be considered 
as such—has a single meaning which 
he imposes upon the external world. 
He identifies his own meaning with 
the external fact and reacts as if the 
two were indeed identical. An illus- 
tration of this is the strong tendency 
of most people toward “wishful read- 
ing.” Instead of trying to understand 
the author on his own ground, care- 
less readers impose upon the external 
facts, ie., the words of the author, 
their own private interpretation. 

Democritus must have had some- 
thing of that sort in mind when he 
said, “Of truth we know nothing, 
for truth is in a deep well.” When 
looking first into a well, a man can 
see only his own reflection! 

This refusal to accept new ideas as 
being dialectically possible is not con- 
fined to the reading of books. For 
instance, suppose Mr. Jones is walk- 
ing down a street. He meets a beggar. 
Scientifically, he sees the outstretched 
hand, the sightless eyes upraised, the 
red-tipped cane tapping along the 
curb. All these observable phenomena 
Mr. Jones sees as he looks outward 
from his soul. 


Begging, to our hypothetical Mr. 
Jones, means irresponsibility, period. 
Since irresponsibility should not be 
encouraged, he always passes beggars 
by. He identifies in his own mind the 
fact of begging with social unworth, 
and so long as he refuses to open his 
mind to the possibility of a different 
interpretation, Mr. Jones cannot en- 
gage in dialectic thinking. Hence, he 
will know nothing of dialectic values. 
For, as I said earlier, dialectic is the 
debate among infinite possibilities. It 
is endless. It demands impartiality. 


Mr. Jones does not have the only 
interpretation possible in the example 
of our blind beggar. To Mr. Smith, 
begging means an opportunity for him 
to show Christian charity. Since char- 
ity should be practiced at all times, 
he always answers the request with a 
gift. He identifies in his own mind 
the fact of begging, wherever he 
finds it, with social responsibility. So 
long as he refuses to open his mind 
to the possibility of different interpre- 
tations, Mr. Smith cannot engage in 
dialectic thinking any more than can 
Mr. Jones. Hence, he, too, will know 
nothing of dialectic values. 

To argue with Mr. Smith that some 
beggars are professionals who own 
property; or to argue with Mr. Jones 
that begging might be a temporary 
necessity for an unemployed father— 
well, we might start arguing the 
facts. In which case, we should resort 
to investigation of the particular beg- 
gar. But that action would mean 
deserting dialectic for scientific in- 
quiry. On the other hand, an argu- 
ment with Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith 
might lead to a logical examination 
of the issues: “Should a person give 
alms to the beggar? Why?” The phil- 
osophical justification of an act is 
entirely different from a psychologi- 
cal explanation. 


Debate Over Meanings 


Anytime a person goes beyond the 
facts, he goes into dialectic, into a 
debate over meanings. What is a 
“beggar”? What is “charity”? Mean- 
ing in this sense involves more than 


dictionary definitions. It involves 
whole systems of thought, from hid- 
den assumptions through propositions 
to ultimate conclusions. It involves 
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understanding words in the context 
of sentences, and ideas in the context 
of thought systems. Dialectic is the 
opposition, the debate among those 
systems, all of which are considered 
possible. 


... To the Existential 


I would like now to introduce a 
fourth term for special attention. Al- 
ready I have considered “question,” 
“scientific,” and “dialectic.” Any time 
a person desires to go beyond possi- 
bilities, beyond dialectic, he goes in 
the direction of, he enters into, the 
réalm that I shall call the “existential.” 

Fact, interpretation, evaluation— 
these are the three kinds of questions 
in a Great Books discussion. Scientific, 
dialectic, existential—-these are the 
three directions of inquiry in life. 
When participants ask, “Is what 
the author said and meant applicable 
to me today? Do I think this is 
true?”, they seek existentially. 

At present the term “existential” is 
associated, unfortunately, with a cer- 
tain group of more-or-less pessimistic 
and defeatist answers to the predica- 
ment of human life. This limited 
impression hides the more significant 
possibility of optimistic and creative 
answers to the existential questions of 
‘life. The term “existential” may be 
distinctively modern, but Job and men 
before him faced the problems; and 
the answers of Camus, though they 
may be latest, will not be the last. 

There are evaluations, and then 
there are other evaluations. And when 
I refer to existential evaluations, I 
do not include scientific truths nor 
dialectic truths. Scientific manipula- 
tion or dialectic control are not 
enough to attain better persons or a 


better world. Let me approach the 
existential question by considering 
certain barriers that exist between 
the scientific or the dialectic, and the 
existential realms. 

First I would list the barrier of 
unwillingness to be changed by con- 
versation. Life is real and actual, and 


_ it is not enough for a person to dwell 


always in the realms of objective facts 
or subjective possibilities. There comes 
a time when a choice must be made. 
A conscious act must be taken. It is 
not enough to be only a spectator in 
the world, observing and interpreting. 
A person as person must also be a 
participant: he must choose what he 
will be. To be of value to a person, 
truth must become his very own, a 
part of his very life. He must choose 
from among infinite possibilities the 
values which he will incarnate in his 
own being. Only the person willing 
to experience ideas is able to do this. 

Unless one is willing to be changed 
by conversation, by a presentation 
of facts and meanings; unless he is 
willing to literally put his whole soul 
into the discussion, then Great Books 
is nothing more than a passing form 
of entertainment and literary diver- 
sion. Memorizing the word (or the 
world), parroting many authors and 
glibly fencing with. words (or atom 
bombs), are not the ultimate direc- 
tions of personal growth. 


It is difficult to turn for the first 
time from the scientific direction into 
the dialectic direction, indéed, it re- 
quires more energy than for an H,O 
molecule to turn from ice to water. 
To use another metaphor, leaping 
from level No. 1 to level No. 2 in 
conversation, is like breaking the 
sound barrier in a jet plane. It takes 
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experience to do it well, and courage 
to ever attempt it at all. 


It is even more difficult to move, 
for the first time, in the existential 
direction. Asking seriously for the 
first time an existential question, which 
by its very nature cannot be answered 
by facts or possibilities, is equivalent 
to suddenly traveling faster than 
the speed of light. Such an experience, 
to say the least, not only takes your 
breath away: it takes your thought 
away. 

Unfortunately, there is a situation 
possible for man in which he tries to 
look at himself scientifically—that is, 
as an object—or dialectically—that is, 
as a possibility. He treats himself to 
the same rigorous examination he 
gives other objects in the phe- 
nomenal world, or to the same logical 
speculation he gives ideas in the phil- 
osophical world. He thinks that a 
complete understanding of himself can 
be attained by going in the same di- 
rection that he goes to get information 
about things around him, or in the 
same direction that he goes to debate 
a proposition. In extreme cases of this 
sort, it can be said that a person is 
truly “beside himself.” It is as though, 
when seeking to know himself, he 
were to give the image in a mirror 
his scientific attention; but, unfor- 
tunately, the mirror is warped. So 
dialectically he then might consider 
the possibilities of unwarping the 
mirror. But his image exists in a realm 
entirely separate from the realm in 
which he, himself, resides. Man can- 
not become fully acquainted with 
himself by moving only in the out- 
ward direction, or by moving only in 
the conversationally inward direction. 

Herman Melville had something of 


this sort in mind when he wrote, “No 
man can ever feel his own identity 
aright except his eyes be closed.” 

To view one’s inner being as the 
object of experimentation is to make 
a thing out of a person. A person who 
experiences life differs greatly in 
quality from a thing being experi- 
mented with. Investigation and ex- 
perimentation belong properly to 
science. Speculation belongs properly 
to dialectic, and no man can postu- 
late himself into being. Experiences, 
or the quality of events both physical 
and psychical, that happen to a per- 
son belong to the realm I have called 
“existential.” 


The Search for Self 


When you ask yourself the ques- 
tion, “Who am I?” and ask it earn- 
estly, an awesome silence ensues out 
of respect for the mysterious source 
of life. 

When you speak in answer to an 
existential question (Is it true?) you 
stand revealed for what you are, and 
who you are. It is here in the third 
kind of inquiry that a person properly 
searches for himself. He lives, and “‘as 
a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

To search for oneself requires cour- 
age of cosmic proportions, the kind 
of courage that, figuratively speaking, 
must have been with the H.O mole- 
cule that first leaped from the limi- 
tations of ice to the freedom of vapor. 
Lack of courage to understand oneself 
is a strong barrier to the existential 
direction in man’s inquiry. How easy 
to let ourselves be deluded that science 
can give all the answers! How easy 
to be confused into believing that all 
things dialectically possible are equally 
good and relatively true! How diffi- 
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cult, on the other hand, to face one- 
self alone in essential human freedom. 

An actual necessity characterizes 
the truth of scientific law. A logical 
necessity characterizes the truth of 
dialectic conclusions. But, existentially, 
man is bound by no necessity, either 
actual or logical. He is free to choose, 
and this is the real goal of liberal 
education. 

Any dishonesty in the form of a 
false personality prevents one from 
talking with himself at the existential 
level. The worst kind of lie, as Soc- 
rates said, is a lie of the soul. No man 
who lies to himself is able for very 
long to talk with himself. He may 
mumble platitudes, but there will be 
very little communication, and cer- 
tainly no communion at all. 

The way one answers existential 
questions from deep within the un- 
touchable sanctity of his own soul 
will have greater bearing on his life 
than mastery of the scientific or the 
dialectic levels of his mind. “Is there a 
God? Who is my neighbor? Am I my 
brother’s keeper? What is love? Why 
is evil in the world?” These questions 
will abide, and it is not enough to 
answer them either scientifically or 
dialectically. 

One example will suffice. Man has 
developed scientifically the knowledge 
for exploiting atomic energy. We 
know the facts of atomic power only 
too well. The dialectic has been going 
on internationally for 12 years as man- 
kind has debated what it all means. 
The possibilities are limitless, all the 
way from total destruction of life on 
earth to the purposeful elimination of 
misery among millions of human be- 
ings so that all might have leisure 
for the good life. 


The facts are not enough, and the 
great debate is only the way of 
choosing. The existential question of 
this generation, as with all other gener- 
ations, is, “Are we willing to change?” 


Questions and the Great Books 


Sooner or later Great Books partic- 
ipants get caught on their own fish- 
hooks. Then they wonder, “Whence 
came this question, this curiosity to 
know that will not let me alone? Are 
the questions mine? Are they mzy fish- 
hooks for heaven? Or, are they really 
the fishhooks of heaven, fishhooks of 
God?” 

But that debate, which is meaning- 
less if viewed scientifically, and only 
relatively important if viewed dia- 
lectically, is an existential debate 
which will go on far beyond the 
limits of this page. 

Great Books discussions occur 
between reading (which is done in 
advance of the meeting) and living 
(which takes place with new sig- 
nificance after the meetings). A dia- 
lectical tension exists between reading 
and living, between contemplation and 
action; and a good discussion will 
always be dialectical in nature. 

The Foundation does not arbitrarily 
specify an all-inclusive list of books 
without which no man can become 
educated. Rather, the reading list con- 
sists of some books which have already 
significantly affected mankind in vari- 
ous ways by posing the fundamental 
questions of human existence. Those 
ways are frequently incompatible and 
even conflicting. But in keeping with 
the Great Conversation, the widest 
range of possibilities should receive 
attention in the debate. 

Nor does the Foundation specify 
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what the “new significance in living” 
should be. We draw no blueprint of 
the model man, except to say that he 
should frequently engage in conver- 
sation about ideas. The facts are not 
enough, and the Great Conversation 
is only the way of choosing—some- 
thing. But the Great Books Founda- 


tion focuses its energies only on 
making the debate as meaningful as 
possible. 

If this article stimulates any rea- 
soned criticism, then the Great Books 
idea will have succeeded, for in order 
to debate, my opponent must be a 
dialectician. 


*Malcolm Knowles, “Philosophical Issues That Confront Adult Education,” Adult Educa- 
tion, Vol. VII No. 4, Summer 1957, p 235. 


*Mortimer J. Adler, “Adult Education,” a lecture reprinted by The Great Books Foundation, 
Chicago, 1952. 


*Max Birnbaum, “Mind and Emotion in Adult Education,” Adult Education, Vol. VII No. 3, 


Spring 1957, p. 151. 


‘Plato, Apology, The Great Books Foundation, p. 26. 

“Aristotle, Politics Book 1, The Great Books Foundation, p. 1. 

*Mortimer J. Adler, Dialectic, New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927, pp. 243-4. 
"Herman Melville, Moby Dick, New York: Random House, The Modern Library, 1926, 
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(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


AN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
By Adolphe E. Meyer, New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1957. 430 pp. 
$6.00. 


Courses in the History of Educa- 
tion were once requirements in the 
training of teachers, but have almost 
disappeared in the prescribed pro- 
gram for professional preparation of 
today. This is natural in the prevail- 
ing pragmatic stress on utility and 
practicability and modernity, but it 
is possible that something important 
has been lost along the way. 

Here an historian, seeking to fur- 
ther a knowledge of our origins and 
backgrounds, sets out to write a lively 
account of the development of Ameri- 
can education, without burdening the 


student with any proliferation of facts 
to be memorized. At the same time, 
the author wants to put his chronicle 
solidly into its social setting, in the 
belief that education is largely a re- 
flection and not a moulder of the 
social order. 


However, Professor Meyer i$ too 
good an historian not to reinforce his 
narrative with many an historical fact, 
including names, dates and places, 
and most surely in the hope that a 
modicum might be remembered by 
the reader. He has, too, some reserva- 
tions as to reducing history to the 
story of the commoner, and so the 
great man appears on his pages. 
Properly so. 


Meyer’s “Educational History”’ 
ives more thorough treatment to the 
g 
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earlier years of the Republic, but 
without neglect of our recent past. 
The whole work ought to be useful 
to the student who seeks for himself 
an education thorough rather than 
pretentious. It is unusually free from 
errors, although the inevitable few 
can be expected to smuggle them- 
selves in. For example, the author 
speaks repeatedly of “the Morrill Act 
of 1862” as the act creating the Land 
Grant Colleges. This is an error com- 
mon to most historians. Congressman 
Morrill’s (HB No. 138) bill was 
buried in committee when Senator 
Wade’s (SB No. 298) bill was passed 
by both houses, and it was the Wade 
bill that signed into law by President 
Lincoln, to become the Land Grant 
Act of 1862. 

Rosert B. Browne 

University of Illinois 

Urbana 


ENRICHING FAMILY LIFE: 
THROUGH HOME, SCHOOL AND 
THE COMMUNITY. By Bess B. 
Lane. Washington D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1957. 121 pp. $3.25. 


Every middle-class parent of a six 
to 13 year old child who takes his 
parenthood seriously would find his 
understanding deepened by a thought- 
ful reading of this small, interestingly 
written book. Teachers, too, and 
those who work in youth groups for 
the elementary school child will find 
food for thought here. 

Obviously in 111 pages there can- 
not be an exhaustive report of all 
that might deal with the American 
home, the school age child, his school, 
the community and the parent; all 
important elements in the expanding 
life of a child. But Mrs. Lane has 


succeeded realistically in suggesting 
ways to think about each of these 
and their contribution to the grow- 
ing personality of the child in ordi- 
nary American homes. 

In readable and_ non-technical 
terms, up-to-date and sound general- 
izations are given to guide parents in 
a wide variety of situations. Enough 
examples are included of real children, 
real parents, schools and community 
life to make the generalizations clear. 
Challenging questions are provided 
for each chapter in a section for use 
by a parent study group or an in- 
dividual parent studying his job. Ref- 
erences for additional reading in easy 
to read pamphlets and books by spe- 
cialists in their respective fields are 
also provided. 

The situations and people described 
are definitely middle to upper-class 
urban Americans. This orientation 
may seem a weakness to some, and 
yet most American homes are middle- 
class urban. By writing in this con- 
text, Mrs. Lane will appeal to a wide 
audience with her down-to-earth 
humanity and her wise words of en- 
couragement. 

More imagination might have been 
used for the activities suggested at 
the end of each chapter, or they 
could have been omitted. They seem 
to add little. The questions at the 
end might better have been placed 
with the chapters. 

Parent study groups and adult edu- 
cators in the family life field will 
find this book fills a gap, since less 
has been written for parents of school 
age children than for parents of pre- 
school children or adolescents. 


Mary S. LyLe 
Iowa State College, Ames 
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HANDBOOK ON ADULT EDU- 
CATION IN CALIFORNIA. Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 
Bulletin. Revised 1957. Vol. XXVI, 
No. 12, November, 1957. 

Designed primarily for local school 
divisions in California, this pamphlet 
is useful to all administrators on the 
state level. It explains clearly and 
concisely the administrative structure 
and procedures of the public school 
adult education program in California. 


Miscellaneous 

The Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture and Rural Life of the Province of 
Saskatchewan has issued a report on 
Rural Education (16) that includes an 
excellent section on continuing educa- 
tion for adults. In its summary the 
Commission states that it “. . . is 
strongly of the opinion that greater 
effort is necessary in providing oppor- 
tunities for continuing education be- 
yond the years of formal schooling.” 
It lists 13 specific recommendations 
for the organization and provision of 
continuing education. These recom- 
mendations form a monumental char- 
ter for adult education. 

Biddle (2) has prepared a useful 
statement outlining the characteristics 
of the adult educator and providing 
guideposts for his work in a com- 
munity. We might all profit from 
studying this. 

Merle Curti (5) is a stimulating his- 
torian who examines the development 
of “anti-intellectualism” in this coun- 
try with perceptive insight. These 
lectures would make useful material 
for serious adult discussions. 

In its guide for local unions (21) 
the American Labor Education Serv- 
ice offers some constructive sugges- 
tions to help unions get started in the 
development of world affairs studies. 


The H. W. Wilson Company pub- 
lishes a series (1) known as The Refer- 
ence Shelf that contains many titles of 
interest to adult education classes. The 
title listed here is merely a sample of 
those available. Materials such as 
these would be particularly useful as 
supplemental tests to enrich formal 
adult classes in the social sciences. This 
applies also to Dexter (7) and Mc- 
Dowell (15). 

Douty (8) is particularly useful for 
church-related adult educators who 
seek to apply recent knowledge about 
groups to the church situation. Her 
chapter on techniques for studying a 
group is useful and uncomplicated. 
Eells (9) has prepared a very useful 
bibliography that includes many refer- 
ences pertinent to adult education. 

Hoppock’s (12) new book is a re- 
working of his earlier Group Guid- 
ance that will be useful for adult coun- 
selors. The New American Library 
(20) continues its very valuable series. 

Oxford Book Company has started 
a new series of graded readers that 
should prove useful in classes for the 
foreign-born, but that are also useful 
for fundamental education. The first 
of the series (22) was prepared by 
Dora F. Pantell, with the assistance 
of Angelica W. Cass, both of whom 
are leaders in this phase of adult 
education. 


1. Baird, A. Craig. Representative Ameri- 
can Speeches: 1956-1957. The Reference 
Shelf Vol. 29, No. 3. N.Y.: H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1957. 216 pp. $2.00. 

2. Biddle, William W. Adult Develop- 
ment: Some Guidelines for Community 
Educators. Earlham College Bulletin. 25 pp. 
50¢. 

3. Callison, Charles H. America’s Natural 
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For adults 
just learning 


to read 
Adult 
Education 
Readers 


First Patrol and Other Stories, 
Level A 


Map the World and Other Stories, 
Level B 


by Angelica Cass, 
Mary Hayes, 
Lydia Thomas 


These TWO colorfully-illustrated 
work-type readers contain mature, 
entertaining stories and articles 
from Reader’s Digest, adapted to 
an early elementary reading level. 
Practical study aids include a cu- 
mulative reading program for 
building reading skills. 128 pages 
each. 
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Literacy 
Americanization 
Citizenship 
Immigrant Education 


Jeader’s 


Digest 


EDUCATIONAL 
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